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Motion Picture Industry Presents 
Views on Expansion of U.S. Exports 


The American motion picture industry could do one-third to one- 
half more business overseas, for a revenue increase approximating $150 
million annually, if permitted to operate on a normal business basis, 
freed of the restrictions which foreign Governments impose, an export 
trade conference arranged by the U.S. Department of Commerce was 


told on March 1. 
U.S. Films Handicapped Abroad 


The conference was the first of a 
series at which spokesmen from a cross 
section of industry will offer suggestions 
for steps the U.S. Government might 
take to increase export trade. Data on 
foreign tariffs are expected to be par- 
ticularly helpful when the United States 
enters into negotiations in Geneva this 
fall under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Views of the motion picture industry 
were presented by Eric Johnston, pres- 
ident of the Motion Picture Export As- 
sociation of America, who told the con- 
ference that more than 50 percent of 
motion picture revenues come from 
overseas, where rentals of American 





films gross around $300 million an- 
nually. 


Mr. Johnston catalogued a long list of 
handicaps under which the American 


film industry must operate abroad, in- 
cluding high taxes, quotas, discrimina- 
tory or confiscatory import duties, and 
remittance limitations. In only 8 or 10 
countries of the world is the industry 
free to remit its revenues to this coun- 
try as desired, Mr. Johnson said. On the 
contrary, he said, the U.S. welcomes for- 
films with no strings attached. 


Under Secretary of Commerce Philip 
A. Ray stressed the importance to in- 
dustry of the opportunity to express its 
views to the U.S. Government in prep- 
aration for U.S. tariff negotiations, 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
experienced in U.S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 

Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 


Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 


Make other amendments to an export 
license. 


Explain export control regulations. 


Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 


Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classfication problems. 


Approve U.S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consultec for information and assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 821 Post Office Bidg., 

Phone 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 

St., N.W., JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U.S. Post Office and Court- 

house Bldg. CApitol 3-2212 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bidg., 117 Elli- 

cott St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 

Bldg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2-7771. 
Cheyenne, wy 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 

and Capito Ave. Phone 8-8931. 

Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 

Blvd. ANdover 3-3600., 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bidg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 
1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. 
Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WoOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 
Phone 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Blidg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Les Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 S 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Migmi 32, Fla., 316 U.S. Post Office Bide 

Ranklin 9-5431. e 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg 
FEderal 2-3211. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N. Y¥., Empire State Bidg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 10! 
Chestnut St. WAlInut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, hee 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bldg. CApital 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bldg. MIlton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple &t. 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bidz. 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Colombian Business 
Prospects Promising 


The Austerity policies that have 
proved successful in Colombia in the 
past 2 years will be continued, accord- 
ing to Government spokesmen. There 
may be variations in the policies, how- 
ever, as the National Planning Council 
reportedly will outline its recommenda- 
tions for the future, including the possi- 
bility of unifying exchange rates, and 
the Minister of Finance has-stated the 
Government hopes that following the 
years of restraint in the interest of 
stabilization, 1960 will be a year of eco- 
nomic development. New banking and 
insurance bills are also proposed. 


Business was good in January, and 
the business community was optimistic 
that the year would show improvement. 
Plans for establishment of steel, auto- 
mobile assembly, and other industrial 
plants were advanced. 

January import registrations were up 
substantially over those of a year ago; 
exports showed little change. Colombian 
coffee prices rose after resumption of 
coffee exports in January. 


Outlook Brightens 


The year began with good prospects 
for Colombian coffee and -for the ex- 
change rate. As exports of milds from 
Central America reportedly lagged, the 
New York price of Colombian coffee 
rose from 44 cents a pound immediately 
after resumption of Colombian coffee 
exports on January 4, to a peak of 47 
cents on January 20. At the end of the 
month the price was 46.5 cents a pound. 
Meanwhile, the free rate of exchange 
appreciated further, from an average of 
6.96 to the dollar in December to 6.85 
in January. 

Domestic business continued good in 
January, usually a slow month, follow- 
ing a 20-percent increase in sales in 
1959 and an 8-percent rise in 1958. The 
cost of living for Bogota workers in- 
creased slightly from 152 in December 
to 153 in January (July 1954-June 1955 
=100). 

The text of proposed comprehensive 
new banking and insurance laws re- 
leased during the month provoked con- 
siderable comment, some unfavorable, 
but there is time for further discussions 
before the next regular session of Con- 
gress opens in July. 


January Imports Up 


Import registrations in January to a 
value of $31 million showed little change 
from December but a substantial in- 
crease over $19.4 million in January 
1959. The preliminary figure for export 
registration in January to a value of 
$33 million is almost identical with that 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Banana Strike, Government Finances 


Add to Difficulties in Costa Rica 


A strike of United Fruit Co. workers and a worsening of Govern- 
ment finances overshadowed other developments in Costa Rica in the 


last quarter of 1959. 


Foreign exchange reserves showed a decline at the end of the 
quarter and the gap between Government revenues and expenditures 
widened. An unfavorable balance of trade amounting to approximately 
US$16 million was evident at the end of October, and it was expected to 
be even larger by the end of the year. 

Interest in the new industrial encouragement law was widespread 
but action on application of its benefits was delayed. 

Estimates of the 1959-60 coffee and sugar crops point to record 


harvests. 
Strike Reduces Exports 


A strike of United Fruit Co. workers 
in December, an outgrowth of the Law 
of the Thirteenth Month Bonus, is ex- 
pected to cause a loss in foreign 
exchange earnings estimated at US$1 
million. : 


On October 31 total imports for the 
year amounted to US$83.5 million and 
exports US$67.4 million, leaving an un- 
favorable balance of US$16.1 million. 
November and December, however, are 
the months of heaviest import, and 
final figures for the year were expected 
to show an even more unfavorable bal- 
ancé: Data as of September 30 showed 
the imbalance grew out of a drop in 
value of exports rather than an increase 
in imports, which were about the same 
as those in the first 9 months of 1958. 
Returns from coffee in the first 9 
months were down 4.7 million colones 
from the corresponding period of 1958; 
returns from bananas fell by 7.7 million 
colones. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimates 
the 1959-60 coffee crop at a record 
915,000 60-kilogram bags. Shipments 
authorized under the International Cof- 
fee Agreement may total 735,000 bags, 
compared with 760,000 bags exported 
in 1958-59. Prices per pound are aver- 
aging US$0.45 f.o.b., although some sales 
to Germany have been completed at up 
to US$0.59. 

A record 62,500 tons of centrifugal 
sugar probably will be produced this 
year. The Government, fearing if stocks 
continue to mount most of the 27,000 
family producers will be forced out of 
business, requested an increase in the 
U.S. current quota from 3,616 short tons 
of 12,000 tons. 


Financial Strains Beset Country 


Exchange reserves totaled US$18.5 
million at the end of the quarter, com- 
pared with US$23.5 million at the end 
of 1958. The difference between reve- 
nues and expenditures at the year’s 
end, amounting to 27.1 million colones, 











was made up from proceeds of a bond 
issue approved on December 18 (5.615 
colones=US$1 at par value). 

In December it was agreed that retro- 
active through 1958, 60 percent of United 
Fruit Co. earnings should be taxable 
in the producing country and 40 percent 
in the United States, instead of accord- 
ing to the former 50-50 formula. 


The President announced in December 
that Chase Manhattan Bank was pre- 
pared to lend Costa Rica US$10 million 
for egonomic development, and suggest- 
ed that the necessary arrangements 
would soon be completed. 


Industrial Law Benefits Sought 


Consideration of applications for ben- 
efits under the new Industrial Encour- 
agement Law (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Nov. 2, 1959, p. 6) was held up 
by a delay in the swearing in of mem- 
bers of the Consultative and Coordinat- 
ing Commission whose function it is to 
review the applications. The Central 
Bank of Costa Rica in December an- 
nounced the creation of a special indus- 
trial department to handle matters 
relating to industry. 

Preliminary planning continued for a 
fertilizer plant to be erected in Central 
America by an international combine 
of U.S., German, and Central American 
interests (FERTICA). Costa Rica has 
been prominently mentioned as the site 
for the plant. 


A group of local businessmen in 
December submitted to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Industries a proposal 
for the establishment of a cement plant. 
The equipment would be supplied by an 
Italian company, which would also assist 
in the financing. A law signed by the 
President on November 10 expressly 
stipulates that anyone proposing t6 
establish a cement plant must sign an 
“administrative contract” with the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, which in turn must be 
approved by the Legislative Assembly 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 28, 
1959, p. 11).—U.S. Embassy, San Jose. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Bolivian Exchange Position Firms, 
Private Activities Encouraged 


Bolivia ended the year 1959 in what might be considered a slightly 
improved economic condition. The Central Bank had a higher foreign 
exchange balance than for some time, and the exchange rate remained 


firm throughout the year. 


Some-deterioration, however, was evident in the Bolivian Govern- 
ment Mining Corporation (COMIBOL), the country’s chief source of 
foreign exchange, and in YPFB, the State-owned oil enterprise. 


The Government offered some encouragement to private enter- . 


prise in its request to the Congress for approval of a mining code and 


an investment law. 


The first private oil company well was put into operation in the 
fourth quarter. Petroleum output declined somewhat from that of the 
preceding quarter. Tin exports probably fell below the International 
Tin Commission quota. Sugar production reached a new high. Con- 
sumer prices rose. Electric power output was higher than in the com- 
parable period of 1958, although industriak consumption of power did 


not increase. 


Retention Payments Considered 

The question of retention payments 
to the former owners of the national- 
ized mines Patino, Aramayo, and 
Hochschild was to be discussed at a 
meeting between Bolivian Government 


representatives and Antenor Patino on 
March 8 either in Montreal or in 
London. 

COMIBOL received a £2 million loan 
from British smelters, principally Wil- 
liams Harvey & Co. and Capper Pass 
& Sons, Ltd., secured by Bolivia's buf- 
fer stock in ITC. Although assumed to 
be intended for essential imports of 
machinery and equipment, the loan now 
appears to have been used for current 
operating expenses. At the time the loan 
agreement was signed COMIBOL ex- 
tended its contract with the Williams 
Harvey smelter, whieh now runs until 
1963. 


Negotiations for a £200,000 loan to 
the Bolivian Mining Bank from Wil- 
liams Harvey were suspended, as were 
talks concerning an extension of the 
Mining Bank’s smelting contract with 
that company. It is conjectured the 
bank may wish to sell its high-grade 
tin concentrates to buyers at more ad- 
vantageous terms, 

COMIBOL probably lacked about 700 
long tons of its fourth quarter ITC tin 
quota of 5,820 long tons, but completed 
its 4,000 ton barter contract with Phil- 
lips Bros. The bank’s ‘barter contract 
with Tennant & Sons for 1,000 long 
tons of tin is believed to be short of 
completion by a small amount. 

COMIBOL recently stated that after 
nationalization in 1952 up to the end of 
1958, the productivity of the national- 
ized mines declined 46.1 percent, mainly 
because of labor indiscipline and ab- 


senteeism, as well as impoverishment 
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of veins, scarcity of equipment, and 


unfavorable work locations. 


New Mining Code Proposed 


The Bolivian President in December 
submitted a draft Mining Code to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The President 
said the future of Bolivia mining is 
in low-grade ores and in new mineral 
fields and imasmuch the Government 
does not have the necessary funds ei- 
ther to search for new fields or to pro- 
vide new machinery and equipment for 
existing mines the only solution to the 
mining problem is to attract private 
foreign capital. “Bolivia,” he said, “‘is 
the sole Latin American country that 
has not yet adopted a modern mining 
code.” 


In the private mining industry, South 
American Placers at the end of De- 
cember began gold-dredging operations 
in the Teoponte area. 


Petroleum Code Upheld 


The Chamber of Deputies’ commit- 
tee investigating Bolivian oil policy on 
October 23 released statements to the 
effect that the new Petroleum Code 
has fulfilled its objective of attracting 
foreign capital investments; that pri- 
vate oil companies “undoubtedly” have 
benefited Bolivia; and although experi- 
ence “undoubtedly” will call for some 
modifications of the Petroleum Code, it 
is no less certain that private oil in- 
vestments must be encouraged and 
guaranteed. 

The first private oil well in Bolivia, 
owned by the Bolivian Oil Co., prob- 
ably. will produce 2,000 to 3,000 barrels 
of crude oil a day. 

In October workers of the lubricat- 
ing oil plant in Cochabamba, LUBOL, 
which had been practically closed since- 
May, asked YPFB and Copper Ltd., 
corporative owners, to-take all neces- 
sary measures to reopen the plant. 
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Foreign Service Officers 


To Visit U.S. Cities 


Nicholas Veliotes, commercial of- 
ficer at the American Embassy in 
Rome, will visit New York and 
Philadelphia before reporting to his 


- new assignment in the Department 


of State. 

Anthony J. Cefaratti, commercial 
attache in the American Embassy 
in Madrid, will be on home leave 
in the United States in March, 
April, and May. 

Mr. Veliotes will be available for 
trade conferences in Philadelphia 
on March 22 and 23 and in New 
York on March 24 and 25. 

Mr. Cefaratti will hold trade con- 
ferences in Miami on March 28 and 
29, in Chicago on April 11 and 12, 
in New York on April 25 and 27, 
and in Boston on April 28 and 29. 

Businessmen desiring to discuss 
with these officers economic condi- 
tions or trade and investment op- 
portunities and problems in Italy 
and Spain may arrange to do so 
through Department of Commerce 
Field Offices in those cities. 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPRPPEPPAPAAA 


YPFB answered that neither it or Cop- 
per Ltd. had the $350,000 considered 
necessary to continue plant operations 
but that negotiations were underway to 
obtain a loan for that amount from an 
American firm. . 

A Supreme Decree of January 19. 
published on January 26, granted to 
YPFB a monopoly on importation of 
some lubricants and greases. Commer- 
cial firms were required to submit to 
YPFB within 15 days of the date of 
the decree their inventories of the spec- 
ified lubricants. Customs agents wer 
advised that in the future only YPFB 
has the right to import those product: 
Inasmuch as YPFB has the controlling 
interest in the LUBOL factory produc- 
ing lubricants, greases, and paraffins, 
the alleged purpose of the new regula- 
tion is to encourage LUBOL to sup- 
ply all Bolivian needs and thus to 
diversify the economy and save foreign 
exchange. 


Prices Continue To Rise 


Prices continued to rise gradually and 
the cost-of-living index in La Paz stood 
at 514 in November, the highest point 
ever recorded (January 1956=100). 

Approximately 384,760 quintals of 
sugar were produced in Bolivia in 1959 
(1 quintal=100 peunds). Production in 
1960, as estimated by Servicio Agricola 
Interamericano, will amount to 600,000 
quintals, an increase of approximately 
65 percent. Inasmuch as national con- 
sumption is estimated at approximately 
1.2 million quintals annually, 
should be 50 percent self-sustaining in 
sugar this year, 


3olivia 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Malaya Names More 
Pioneer Industries 


Additional products have received 
pioneer status in the Federation of 
Malaya under its Pioneer Industries 
(Relief from Income Tax) Ordinance, 
bringing the number of industries and 
products given such status to 35 and 
186, respectively. 

Products which have now been added 
to those granted pioneer status, to- 
gether with industry groupings and 
effective dates of action, are as follows: 
Food preparations: 


January 7, 1960. 


Agricultural machinery: Self-propelled rotary 
cultivators; tractor-mounted, heavy-duty, 
rotary cultivators; agricultural implements 
suitable for attachment to light and medium 
horsepower tractors, including trip dump 
scrapers, rotary cutters, and grader blades. 
Februery 4, 196v. 

Chemicals: Calcium carbide: mosquito repel- 
lent coils. February 11, 1969. 

Coir manufactures: Mats, ropes, and other 
allied products. February 11, 1960. 

Metal manufactures: Lithographed products 
of tin plate excluding containers. February 
17, 1960 

Mineral il refining: All types of motor gaso- 
line; aviation turbofuel; all fuel oils; all 
diesel oils; all kerosenes; gas oil; bitumen 


Fresh pasteurized milk. 


and ee, petroleum naphtha and_sol- 
vents; liquified petroleum gas; refinery gas 
(light hydrocarbons); propane; butane; 


aid special boiling point spirits. 
11, 1960. 


Industries and products previously 
granted pioneer status are listed in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, February 1, 
1950, page 9, and various earlier issues 
cited therein. Provisions of the basic 
Pioneer Industries Ordinance were 
given in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 


July 7, 1958, page 15.—U.S. Embassy, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


February 





Exchange Needs To Be Met 
In Argentina, Bank Says 


Speaking on February 1 at the instal- 
lation of Dr. Eustaquio A. Mendez Del- 
fino as President of the Central Bank 
of Argentina, Minister of Economy Al- 
‘ogaray stated that foreign exchange 
is available to companies for acquisition 
of machinery and equipment abroad and 
that the companies should exert them- 
selves to expand production. Dr. Men- 
dez Delfino said that because of the 
lowering of the highest surcharges (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 1, 1960, 
p. 10) and reduction of imported indus- 
trial stocks, as well as increased indus- 
trial activity, greater demand could be 
expected for foreign exchange and if 
hecessary the Central Bank would “take 
action in the market, increasing supply, 
just as it supported demand during the 
- few months.” He also stated fhat 
lor the present credit would have to re- 


— restricted.—U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Ires, 


Morch 14, 1969 





Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador 


Sign Economic Association Treaty 


A Treaty of Economic Association was 
signed by Guatemala, Honduras, and 
El. Salvador on February 6 to accelerate 
the economic integration of the three 
countries. 


Under the treaty, participants are not 
prevented from concluding new bilat- 
eral or multilateral treaties of Central 
American integration or from giving 
effect to provisions of existing treaties 
which are not contrary to or less favor- 
able than those of the new treaty. The 
treaty is open to signature by both 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

The ultimate aim of the treaty is the 
establishment of a customs union where- 
in the persons, goods, and capital of the 
participating countries would circulate 
freely. Upon entry into force of the 
treaty, there is to be free trade in the 
articles—produced by the participants— 
not listed in an annex to the treaty. 
Items listed in the annex, which number 
about 50 and constitute the bulk of the 
present trade among the three countries, 
will be subject to special arrangements. 
These arrangements, in most instances, 
contain provisions for automatic reduc- 
tion of restrictions, with the result that 
a common market in which trade would 
be almost completely free would be 
achieved within 5 years. 

Equalization of import duties within 
a maximum period of 5 years is to be 
achieved in accordance with the terms 
of the Central American Convention on 
Equalization of Import Duties concluded 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, last September 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 23, 
1959, p. 20). Upon equalization of all im- 
port tariffs, the contracting parties will 
adopt a special protocol establishing the 
bases for a common customs administra- 
tion and for distributing equitably the 
customs receipts among the partici- 
pants. With establishment of the cu-- 
toms union, there will be free trade in 
all commodities, regardless of country 
of origin, except those few items which 
will still remain subject to the special 
arrangements indicated in the annex. 


Fund To Be Set Up 


The treaty further provides for estab- 
lishment of a common Development and 
Assistance Fund to make loans to Gov- 
ernments and to private firms:-in the 
participating countries for accelerating 
the achievement of a balanced economic 
infrastructure in each of the participat- 
ing countries; construction, expansion, 
and improvement of highways and im- 
plementation of economic development 
projects of joint interest; expansion or 
improvement of industries with a view 
to minimizing the eventual dislocation 
which may arise from establishment of 








the common market; and financing new 
industries which may be established as 
a consequence of the common market. 


Resources of the fund will consist of 
contributions from the Governments of 
the participating countries, loans se- 
cured in the open market, and funds 
received from national, foreign, or in- 
ternational public or private imstitu- 
tions. An additional protocol is to be 
signed by June 5, 1960, which will 
establish the form, time, and amount of 
each country’s contribution to the Fund. 

The treaty calls for establishment of 
a Directive Committee to formulate gen- 
eral policies and an Executive Council 
to carry them out. The former group is 
to consist of the Ministers of Economy 
and the latter group will have repre- 
sentatives from each of the participat- 
ing countries. 


Nationals of participating countries 
are to receive national treatment in the 
territory of any other participant with 
respect to the right of entry and de- 
parture; civil, commercial, tax, and 
labor matters; and capital investments 
and the right to organize and manage 
enterprises. The sale of merchandise in 
the territory of any other participant 
is also to enjoy national treatment with 
respect to internal taxes. Articles pro- 
duced by State monopolies and those 
subject to international agreements are 
exempt from the rule of national treat- 
ment and free trade, respectively. 


The participants are obliged to en- 
deavor to maintain free convertibility 
of their currency, but in no instance 
may they discriminate in exchange mat- 
ters against any other participant. They 
are also to adopt uniform legislation 
affecting production in their countries 
and are committed not to engage in 
subsidizing exports or dumping in the 
market of any other participant. Mat- 
ters relating to navigation, fishing in 
territorial waters, international transit, 
communications, and other problems not 
specifically dealt with in the treaty will 
be resolved’ through additional proto- 
cols. 

The treaty enters into force on the 
day when the. respective instruments 
of ratification are exchanged. The treaty 
will remain in force for a period of 20 
years with indefinite extension there- 
after, unless denounced upon 5 years’ 
prior notice. The first country to ratify 
the treaty has been El Salvador, on 
February 15. 

An English translation of the text, 
including the items and special arrange- 
ments listed in the annex, may be con- 
sulted in the American Republics Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Surinam Enacts New Investment Law 


The Surinam Legislative Council has 
passed a new investment law, which the 
Government hopes will help stimulate 
private investment in Surinam. 


The investment ordinance was passed 
on February 3, 1960, in substantially the 
form of the draft ordinance, although 
a few minor changes were made. The 
most important change is that new en- 
terprises established with capital in- 
vestments of 25,000-100,000 Surinam 
guilders will be eligible for the benefits 
of the.new law for 5 years; an addi- 
tional year of benefits is to be added 
for each additional capital increment 
of 55,000 guilders to a maximum of 5 
years (1 Surinam guilder = US$0.535). 

Copies of the new law are not yet 
available. According to a preliminary re- 
port, the draft ordinance contained the 
following major provisions: 

“New enterprises,” designated as such 
by an Investment-Committee or by the 
Government and carried on by a limited 
liability company, or by a corporation 
not residing in Surinam, are granted the 
right either of exemption from income 
tax for 5 to 10 years, or of free appor- 
tioning of depreciation of the assets in- 
cluded in the “first investment.” The 
choice of either of the two benefits is 
made by the entrepreneur. 


“New enterprises’—not restricted in 
this instance to those carried on by a 
limited liability company or a foreign 
corporation—also are granted a full or 
partial exemption from import duties 
for: Depreciable assets to be employed 
in carrying on a new enterprise, if they 
are included in the first investment; 
maverials and goods imported for the 
production of assets just mentioned; and 
raw materials and auxiliary and pack- 
ing materials destined to be employed 
or consumed in the new enterprise. The 
exemption for the last named materials 
is limited to a maximum duration of 3 
years. 

Goods otherwise eligible for exemp- 
tion of import duties may be specifically 
excluded, if the same kind of goods are 
being produced in Surinam and if the 
granting of an exemption would cause 
unjustified competition with domestic 
producers of those goods. ' 

Conditions for the designation “new 
enterprise” are: 


@ That the enterprise is not yet estub- 
lished in Surinam, or was not estab- 
lished in Surinam longer than a year 
before the request for designation was 
made; 

@ That either the first investment 
will amount to at least 50,000 guilders, 
or the yearly amount of wages to be 
paid by the enterprise to nonmanage- 
ment employees will amount to a least 
50,000 guilders; 


@ That the designation “new enter- 


prise” is desirable for reasons of gen- 
eral economic policy. 

The expression “first investment,” as 
used in the draft ordinance, means: 

®@ Capital invested in assets, to be 
employed in carrying on the enterprise, 
for which allowances for depreciation 
must be made in accordance with “good 
business practice;” 

@ Costs incurred in establishing the 
enterprise, but not acquisition or pro- 
duction costs of assets just mentioned. 
These costs may be deducted by means 
of yearly allowances, provided the de- 
preciable assets are expanded before a 
date fixed by competent authority. In 
exceptional cases, the competent au- 
thority may decide that a_ certain 
amount of capital invested in stocks and 
grounds—not being as a rule depreci- 
able assets—will be included in the first 
investment. 

The draft ordinance contains addi- 
tional benefits for expansion of exist- 
ing enterprises. These concern import 
duties and depreciation allowance for 
the first year on assets included in the 
first investment in such expansion. 

Other provisions included in the draft 
ordinance are: 


Extension of the period for carry- 
ing over losses from 3 years for indi- 
vidual persons and from 2 years for 
corporations as now provided in income 
tax and corporation tax legislation, to 
7 years for all income tax subjects, 
corporations as well as individuals: 


Unlimited carrying over of initial 
losses—losses incurred in carrying on 
an enterprise in the first 3 years of its 
actual operation—in which the setting 
off of initial losses takes precedence 
over the setting off of ordinary losses. 
This provision does not apply if in- 
come tax or import duties benefits have 
already been granted to the applicant. 

Exemption from rental value tax for 
factories, together with appertaining 
store-houses, sheds, office buildings, 
houses for workmen, and buildings 
destined for the physical or mental care 
for employees, if those buildings are 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
factory. 

The draft ordinance also contains pro- 
visions for resident security investment 
companies and holding companies. Tax- 
able profits of these companies will not 
include capital gains and losses on se- 
curities- held or sold. Dividends and in- 
terest received, if not deductible in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary tax regula- 
tions in so far as these remain appli- 
cable, will be taxable at one-tenth of 
the ordinary rates of corporation in- 
come tax. 

Special provisions are made for resi- 
ident companies having the exclusive or 
nearly exclusive purpose of obtaining 
earnings from foreign companies result- 


ing from the transfer of, or the license 
to use copyrights, patents, models, se- 
cret processes or prescriptions, trade- 
marks and similar matters or of obtain- 
ing royalties and rents for the use of 
films, industrial, trading, or scientific 
installations or equipment, and com- 
pensations for technical assistance. Ca)- 
ital gains and losses experienced on 
these transactions are excluded from 
taxable profits. Other earnings are tax- 
able at one tenth of the ordinary rates 
of corporation income tax, 


Resident companies having the exclu- 
sive or nearly exclusive purpose of 
carrying on a sea shipping enterprise 
also are allowed special benefits (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 7, 1960, 
p. 9).—U.S. Consulate, Paramaribo. 


The investment ordinance, along with 
explanatory notes, is being officially 
translated into English in the Nether- 
lands. When the translation is com- 
pleted, copies will be sent to the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce and availability 
will be announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. ' 





Uruguay Removes Prior Deposit 
Requirement on Auto Parts 


The Uruguayan National Council of 
Government on February 17 made some 
additions to the list of items that can 
be imported free of controls with neithe: 
prior deposit requirements nor sur- 
charges being applied to them. 

This decree, in addition to reaffirm- 
ing the inclusion of agricultural machin- 
ery and corresponding spare parts al- 
ready mentioned in the decree of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1960, also includes spare parts 
for automotive vehicles, except those 
parts to be used for the preparation of 
new bodies and chassis.—U.S. Embassy, 
Montevideo. 


(See Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
Mareh 7, 1960, p. 6.) 


Aden Relaxes Dollar 
Import Restrictions 


“Aden Colony has further liberalized 
imports from the dollar area, effective 
February 25, 1960. 

Included in the list of newly freed 
items are U.S. motor vehicles, spare 
parts, and accessories. All goods not re- 
tained on the prohibited list have been 
placed on open general license, and al! 
other controls terminated. 

The list of goods still prohibited in- 
cludes: Gold in whatsoever form; silver 
bullion and coin;. platinum, diamonds, 
other precious stones and metals; 
technical white oil; and other items 
prohibited import from any country.— 
U.S. Consulate, Aden. 

Earlier liberalizations were reported 


in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 27, 
1959, page 11, October 12, 1959, page 9. 
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Korea Changes Official 
Rate of Hwan 


The Korean hwan was officially 
pegged at 650 to US$1, effective 
February 23. The previous rate had 
been 500 to US$1. The system of 
levying a minimum foreign ex- 
change tax of 150 hwan to US$1 is 
continued. Therefore, in effect, the 
minimum rate at which U.S. aid and 
Korea's own foreign exchange dol- 
lars are sold to finance commodity 
imports is increased from 650 hwan 
to 800 hwan to US$1. 


The new rate will affect princi- 
pally aid commodities such as 
cotton, wheat, petroleum: products, 
and Government-distributed ferti- 
lizer, which have hitherto been 
priced into the economy at 650 
hwan to US$1. 

The change in rate was occa- 
sioned by the price index rise to 
150.2 for the last 6 months of 1959 
(September 1955=100), according 
to the local press, which further 
states that the rate will again be 
subject to readjustment if the price 
index varies 25 percent from the 
new base (January-December 1959 

100). 


o 


PPPPPPPPPPPPEPPPPPPPPPPPPAA 


Philippines Imposes Special 
Tax on Canned Milk Import 


Collection of the special tax on im- 
port of canned and. dehydrated milk 
into the Philippines is now required un- 
der a reported ruling of the Secretary 
of Finance. 

The exemption for canned and de- 
hydrated milk was withdrawn by Re- 
publie Act 2352 of June 20, 1959. These 
commodities, however, had continued to 
come in free of the levy since June on 
the ground that they could be con- 
strued as homogenized baby foods, 
which the Act continued to exempt 
from the tax. 


The special import tax, currently col- 
lected at the rate of 10.2 percent of 
cif. value, is scheduled to decline to 
8.9 percent in 1961. 





France Opens Export 
Quota for Raw Calfskins 


A quota of 192 tons of raw calfskins 
‘salted weight) for export to the United 
States has been opened by the French 
Government, according to the Journal 
Officiel of February 20, 1960. 

Applications for export permits must 
be submitted and will be examined 
under conditions set forth in a notice 
‘0 exporters of January 5, 1960.—U‘S. 
Embassy, Paris. 


-h 14, 1960 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


British Guiana Raises Duties 


British Guiana has raised customs 
duty rates on a long list of items and 
reduced duties on a few others. These 
changes have been ascribed to two 
Ordinances that amend Part One of 
the First Schedule to the British Guiana 
Customs Duties Ordinance, 1953. 


The new rates, both preferential and 
general, in percent ad valorem and in 
British West Indies dollars, with former 
rates shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows (BWI$1=US$0.59) : 


047-02. Meal and flour of maize (corn): 
ferential, $2.85 per 100 Ib. ($0.85); 

$0.40 pet 100 Ib. ($1.09). 
$e. per 100 Ib. ($1.09). 

053-C1.1—053-04.11. All preserved fruit, 
juices and fruit preparations, whether in 
airtight containers or not,. except tomato 
puree or paste: 30 percent (20); 46 percent 
(36). 

053-03.2. Tomato puree or paste whether in 
airtight containers or not: 15 percent (20); 
20 percent (36). 

054-01. Potatoes not including sweet potatoes 
dE)" seed potatoes): $3.00 ($0.24); 
$3.06 ($0 

054.09.8. Miscellaneous vegetables (including 
beans and peas, fresh (not dry), carrots, 
asparagus, cabbages, sweet potatoes, etc.): 
$1.20 per 100 lo, ($0.20); $1.26 per 100 Ib. 
($0.26). 

055-01. Vegetables dehydrated: 
(10); 30 percent (20). 

055-02.1. All soups and vegetable juices pre- 
served or prepared (except dehydrated) in 
airtight containers: 30 percent (20): 46 per- 
cent (36). 

055-02.2. Tomatoes, 
tight containers: 
cent (26). 

055-02.3. Peas and beans canned or in other 
airtight containers: 20 percent (10); 36 per- 

cent (26). 

055-02.4. Other vegetables canned or in other 
airtight containers: 20 percent (10); 36 
percent (26). 

055-03. Vegetables preserved or prepared (ex- 
cept frozen, dehydrated or in brine), not in 
poo A a 30 percent (20); 46 per- 
cent (36 

062-01.1. tle qenteciboneey and other sugar 
preparations (except chocolate confection- 
ery): 36 percent or 7 cents per Ibs. 
cent or 7 cents per Ib.) 76 
cents per Ib. 

112.02. 


Pre- 
general, 


fruit 


20 percent 


canned or in other air- 
20 percent (10); 36 per- 


(23 per- 

ercent or 17 

(63 percent or 17 cents). 

Cider and fermented fruit juices, 
n.e.s.. &°.00 per tiquid gallon (50 cents); 
$1.50 per liquid gallon ($1.00). 

112-03.1. Beer and ale (including ale, stout, 
porter) and other fermented cereal bever- 
aor $2.25 per liquid gallon ($2.00); $2.65 
P= liquid gallon ($2.40). 

112.03.2. Stout and porter: $2.25 per liquid 
gallon ($2.00); $2.65 per liquid gailon 


($2.40). 

112.08.3. Other fermented 
amen per liquid gallon 
squid gallon ($2.40). 

112 


cereal beverages: 
($2.00); $2.65 per 


Distilled brandy in bottle of a 
strength not exceeding 85 eevee. proof 
spirit: $19.60 per liquid gallon ($13.60); 


wt .20 per liquid gallon ($15.20). 

112-04.2. Other brandy: $22.94 per proof gal- 
lon ($15.88); $24.94 per proof gallon ($17.88). 

112-04.3. Rum in bottles of a strength not 
exceeding 85 percent proof spirit: $18.85 
per liquid gallon ($12.85); $26.10 per liquid 
allon ($20.10). 

-04.4. Other rum: $22.19 per proof gallon 
($15.30): $30.69 per proof gallon ($23.63). 
112-04.5. Whisky in bottles of a strength not 
exceeding 85 percent proof spirit: $21.60 
per liquid i ($15.60); $23.84 per liquid 

allon ($1 
112-04.6. Other whisky: $24.44 per proof gal- 
lon ($17.38): $27.30 per proof gallon ($20.24). 
112-04.7. Gin in bottles of a strength not ex- 
ceeding 85 percent proof spirit: $21.60 per 
liquid oT ($15.60); $23.84 per liquid gal- 


lon ($17. 
112-04.8. Other gin: $24.44 per proof gation 
$17.38); $27.30 per proof gallon ($20.24) 


112-04.11. Cordials and 
liquid gallon ($16.96); 
lor ($11.71). 


liqueurs: $22.96 per 
$23.71 per liquid gal- 


112-04.12. Unenumerated, including mixtures 
and other preparations containing spirits: 
$21.44 per proof , allon ($14.38); $29.24 per 
proof gallon ($22.18). 

121-01.1. Tobacco, unmanufactured (leaf) 
(including scrap tebacco and _ tobacco 
stems) containing 25 percent or mroe of 
moisture: $2.60 per lb. ($2.30); $2.60 ($2.30). 

121-01.2. Tobacco, unmanufactured (leaf) (in- 
cluding scrap tobacco and tobacco stems), 
containing less than 25 percent of moisture: 
$4.60 per lb. ($4.00); $4.60 per Ib. ($4.00). 

122-01. €‘gers and $7.90 per Ib. 
($6.90) ; $8.80 per Ib. $7.80). 

122-02.1. C:garettes manufactured in a sched- 
uled Territory entirely from scheduled 
Territory grown tobacco: $7.02 per Ib. 
($6.02): none. 

122-02.%. Cigarettes manufactured in a sched- 
uled Territory entirely or partly from for- 
eign-grown tobacco: $7.44 per pound 
($6.44); none. 

122-02.3. Cigarettes manufactured in foreign 
countries: No preferential; $8.48 ($7.48). 
122-03.1. ‘Lobacco, smoking, chewing, manu- 
factured in a scheduled Territory entirely 


cheroots: 


from scheduled Territory-grown tobacco; 
$5.76 per Ib. ($4.76): none. 
122-03.2. ‘Tohacco, smoking, chewing, manu- 


factured in a scheduled Territory entirely 
or partly from foreign-grown tobacco: 
$6.32 per lb. ($5.32): none. 

122-03.3. Tobacco, smoking, chewing, manu- 
factured in foreign coyntries: No perfer- 
ential; $7.52 per Ib. ($6.52). 

$7.52 


122-03.4. Snuff: $6.32 per Ib. 
per lb 6.52). 

552-01.3. Perfume with or without alcohol: 
40 percent (10); 60 percent (26). 

552-01.4. Cosmetics: Toilet preparations ex- 
cept soaps, e.g., powder, rouge, lipstick, 
hair dyes, bath salts, deodorants, etc.: 40 
percent (20): 60 percent (36). 

652.91-652.02.4. Cotton fabrics, grey, bleached, 
printed, dyed in the piece and colored and 
woven with threads of different colors: 6 
percent (8); 10 percent (13). 

732-01.1, Motorcars not exceeding 3,000 Ib. in 
weight: 30 percent (28); 50 percent (43). 
732.01.2. Motorcars exceeding 3,000 Ib. in 
weight: 30 percent (23); 50 percent (43). 
732.01 3. Other passenger road motor vehicles 
other than buses or motorcycles, e.g., sta- 
ticn wagons, ambulances, etc.: 30 percent 

(23): 59 percent (43). 

732-02. Motorcycles, complete, whether or not 

assembled, including all types of motorized 


($5.32); 


cycles, and side cars complete: 30 percent 
(23); 50 percent (43). 
732-04. Chassis with engines mvunted, of 


vehicles listed in 732-01.1 and 732-01.3: 30 
percent (23)° 50 percent (43) 

§21-01.1-821-09.2 Furniture and fixtures: 36 
percent (20); 52 percent (36), 

841-03.5-841-03.9. Outerwear, knit or made of 
knitted fabrics, except shirts: 30 percent 
(18): 45 percent (33). 

84 -05.3-841-05.9. Outerwear other than knitted 
except shirts, hats, gloves, and clothing of 
leather or rubberized: 30 percent (18); 45 
percent (13). 

851-03.1. Footwear wholly or chiefly of tex- 
tile m»terials, with soles of rubber, not 
inciding slippers and house footwear: Free 
(5 percent); 4 percent (9) 

861-02.1-861-02.3. Photographic and 
tographic apparatus and appliances: 
cent (20); 46 percent (36). 

862-01.1-862-01.1. Films for photography other 
than cinemaiographic: 30 percent (20); 46 
percent (36). 

862-02-863-01.2. Cinematographic films: 
cent (20); 30 percent (29). 

864-01.1. Complete watches, watch movements, 
cases: 30 percent (20): 46 percent (36). 

864-01.2. Parts of watches: 30 percent (20) ; 
46 percent (36). 

$64-02.1-864-02.2. Electric clocks and parts: 30 
percent (20): 46 percent (36). 

864-02.3-864-02.4. Clocks other than electric, 
and parts: 30 percent (20); 46 percent (36). 

§99-13.3-899-13.4. Brooms and brushes, includ- 
ing mops, except paint and toilet brushes: 
30 percent (20): 46 percent (36)). 

899-22. Mechanical lighters for cigars, 
ettes, etc.: 30 percent (20); 46 
(36). 


—United Kingdom Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, January 22, 1960. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Trinidad Exempts More 
Items From Import Duty 


Certain items have been temporarily 
added to the list of goods which may be 
imported into Trinidad without payment 
of import duties when imported for par- 
ticular purposes. 

The items, by classes of goods, 
purpose for which to be used, and last 
date on which exemption is operative, 
are as follows: 


Raw materials, chemicals, other ingredients 
and supplies and semimanufactured and man- 
utactured oods; manufacturing processes, 
including the manufacture of tlavoring es- 
sences and concentrates for sale as such; 
December 31, 1969. 

Materials, tools, plant, 
pumps, conveyor belts, fences, and other 
appliances, not being replacement goods or 
goods intended for the purpose of effecting 
repairs except in special circumstances as 
may be determined by the Minister;  con- 
struction, erection, alteration, reconstruction, 
extension, or quipping of factories for the 
manufacture and preparation for sale of 
products; December 31, 1969. 

Building materials; construction, erection, 
alteration, reconstruction, or extension of 
hotels; December 31, 1969. 

Articles and equipment other than articles 
and equipment for replacing those previously 
entered free of duty except in special cir- 
cumstances as may be determined by the 
Minister; equipping of hotels; December 31, 
1969 

Raw materials, chemicals, other ingredients 
and supplies, and semimanufactured and 
manufactured goods; wrapping, packing, 
packaging, containing or labeling of goods 
produced or manufactured locally; December 
31, 1969. 

Machinery and appliances; 
pours and livestock 

ecember 31, 1969. 


machinery, pipes, 


for use in the 
rearing industries; 


Chemicals and other substances certified by 
the petroleum technologists; treatment of 
mud in oil-drilling operations or as reagents 
in treatment of wet emulsified crude oil; 
December 31, 1969. 

Crude petroleum, partly refined petroleum, 
petroleum products, and catalyst materials; 
refining, blending, storage, or reexport, 
December 31, 1975. 

Catalyst materials; 
facture of industrial 
31, 1969. 

Specially adapted vehicles; distribution of 
processed milk; December 31, 1969. 

Raw materials, chemicals, other ingredients 
and supplies and semimanufactured and 
manufactured goods: tanning or dyeing 
leather; laying mastic asphalt; manufacture 
or printing advertising almanacs; preparation 
of impregnation media for impregnation of 
lumber under pressure with chemicals; and 
hg ae in the printing industry; December 
31, . 


The additions were provided for by a 
resolution contained in Government 
Notice No. 177 of 1959.—United King- 
dom Board of Trade Journal, January 
29, 1960. 


for use in the manu- 
chemicals; December 





Sweden Proposes Changes 
In Foodstuffs Law 


The Royal Swedish Medical Board, 
supported by the Institute of Public 
Health, has proposed changes in the 
Foodstuffs Law to stop imports of food- 
stuffs to which dangerous coloring 
agents have been added. 

The new rules may affect import of 
colored fruit, such as oranges and apri- 
cots. According to the proposed amend- 
ment to the Foodstuffs Law, the Board 
of Trade would publish each year a list 
of acceptable coloring agents and the 





Bank of Finland Relaxes 
Exchange Controls 


A number of changes in foreign 
currency regulations were an- 
nounced by the Bank of Finland on 
February 16, the most important 
relating to the use of blocked ac- 
counts. 

These accounts are now to be 
called capital accounts, and 300,000 
Finnish marks instead of the pre- 
vious 100,000 can be withdrawn 
monthly for. use in Finland (3.20 
Finnish marks=US$1). Capital 
accounts can also be used for pur- 
chases of property held by foreign- 
ers and for the exchange of stock 
shares. 

Other changes provide that travel 
agencies, airlines, shipping com- 
panies, and railroads no longer need 
approval to sell travel services for 
foreign currency, and that Finnish 
citizens may keep foreign currency 
for 1 year after return from at least 
2 years abroad.—U.S. Embassy, 
Helsinki. 


OPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEIPPPAIPPAIPPAEA 


Italy Raises Sales 
Tax Rate on Imports 


Imports into Italy are subject to a 
higher general turnover (IGE) or sales 
tax under legislation effective January 
1 of this year. 

Rates of this internal tax, which ap- 
plies also to import sales, were raised 
by 30 percent on goods for which the 
tax was formerly 1 percent or over and 
by 10 percent on the former 0.5 percent 
rate. Thus the usual rate, formerly 3 
percent ad valorem, is now 3.9 percent. 
Other rates on a limited number of 
commodities, which were from 0.5 to 8 
percent, now range from 0.55 to 10.4 
percent. The IGE tax for imports is 
levied at the time of importation on 
the duty-paid value of the merchandise. 

Enacted by law No. 1070, which 
amended law No. 762 of 1940 establish- 
ing the sales tax, the tax increases 
apply equally to all domestic wholesale 
transactions. They were instituted at 
the same time that the IGE tax was 
removed on most retail sales of goods 
in Italy.—U.S. Embassy, Rome. 

These changes should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Import Tariff System of Italy, World 
Trade Information Service report, part 
2, No. 59-61, August 1959. 





Institute of Public Health would serve 
as the controlling agency. 

The action was prompted by import 
of confectionery which was found to 
contain a coloring agent prohibited for 
use in Sweden.—U.S. Embassy, Stock- 
holm. 


Austria Extends 
Foreign Trade Law 


The Austrian Foreign Trade Law was 
extended for 2 years and slightly revised 
at the end of 1959. The revisions in- 
volved a reduction of the list of com- 
modities requiring export licenses and 
an increase in the number of commodi- 
ties requiring import licenses. 

Austrian industry representatives 
claim that the revisions in import li- 
censing merely cover omissions made 
in transcribing the former commodity 
lists when the new nomenclature be- 
came effective in September 1958, and 
that import controls are not changed 
as compared with the status of August 
1958. The recently announced dolla 
liberalization (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Jan. 11, 1960, p. 4) is not af- 
fected by these revisions. 

Among other items, paper imports 
will again become subject to licensing. 
As a consequence, the import of large 
quantities of inexpensive newsprint and 
other printing papers from Poland, 
which some Austrian newspaper pub- 
lishers made in 1959 to force lower 
prices from domestic paper mills, will 
probably stop in 1960.—U.S. Embassy, 
Vienna. 

This change in the law (see Foreisn 
Commerce Weekly, Jan. 14, 1957, p. 7) 
should be noted in U.S. Department of 
Commerce publication “Licensing and 
Exchange Controls—Austria,” World 
Trade Information Service Report, part 
2, No. 59-11, February 1959. 


Government of St. Kitts 
Liberalizes Dollar Imports 


The Government of St. Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla, The West Indies, has liberal- 
ized its quota restrictions on imports, 
following. the example of the United 
Kingdom, 

Import licenses are no longer re- 
quired for the importation of all goods 
from abroad, except for the following: 

Asphalt; cement; cornmeal; fats and 
oils, edible and nonedible, including 
shortening and margarine, but excluding 
castor beans and castor oil, sperm oil, 
tung oil, tessica oil and _ oil-bearing 
seeds; wheat flour; gold bullion and 
fully or semimanufactured gold, in- 
cluding jewelry; motor vehicles and 
parts other than motor cycles and tri- 
cars; petroleum and shale oils, crude 
and refined (other than lubricating oils, 
waxes of all kinds, including mixtures 
of waxes, wax residues, petroleum and 
greases); radium; rice, whole and brok- 
en, and all edible rice products, includ- 
ing rice starch and flour; soap (al 
kinds); sugar; tobacco, manufactured, 
including cigarettes; and wheat. 

The terms of the new rule do not 
apply to countries in the Sino-Soviet 
block and Japan.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Port of Spain. 
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Greece in Market for 
Packing Machinery 


Bids are invited by the Agricul- 
tural Bank of Greece for supply 
and supervision of the installation 
of packing machinery and equip- 
ment estimated to cost from 
$70,000 to $80,000, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 

The tender covers all machinery 
and equipment, spare parts, etc., re- 
quired to establish a plant with 
capacity to formulate and pack 
10,000 tons of powdered and liquid 
agricultural chemicals annually. 

Bids should reach the Permanent 
Supplies Committee, Head Office of 
the Agricultural Bank of Greece, 
23 Eleftheriou Venizelou Street, 
Athens, by April 5. A copy of the 
bid terms and specifications are 
available on loan from BFC’'s Trade 
Development Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
De 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAP APA 


Yugoslav Firm Seeks Trade 
Leads in Chemicals, Drugs 


A Yugoslav export, import, and man- 
ufacturing organization now _ shipping 
metals to the United States, wishes to 
increase two-way trade in chemicals and 
drugs. 

Kemikalija Import-Export deals in 
paints, material for textile and leather, 
organic and inorganic chemicals, photo- 
graphic materials, chemical fertilizers, 
industrial. fats and oils, chestnut and 
oakwood extracts, glassware, matches, 
and barites. 

The firm, located at 6 Svacicev Trg, 
Zagreb, maintains offices in Belgrade, 
Ljubljana, Rijeka, Split Sarajevo, and 
Skopje. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Eng. Teodor Gjurjevic 
or Valdimar Rase. 





New Plastic Paint 
Developed in Dakar 


A new plastic paint has been an- 
nounced by a paint manufacturer in 
Dakar. 

Basically manufactured as a white 
paste, the product comes in 12 colors 


_and reportedly is completely waterproof, 


insecticide-proof, and bacteria and algae 
resistant after 3 layers of paint have 
been permitted to harden 15 days. It 
cannot be mixed with paints of a syn- 
thetic resin or casein basé or with paints 
containing alkali or ammonia. 

Information may be obtained from 
Jean La Font, Director General of 
Safricolor, Boite Postale 2094, 8, Rue 
Mage, Dakar, Senegal. 
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Foreign Governments Call for Bids 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of terest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for-review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 


Chocolate powder, 27,000 pounds; bids 
invited until March 23 by Chairman, 
Milk Board, P.O. Box 1115, Colombo 5.* 

Sulfuric acid, 3,000 gallons; bids in- 
vited until April 6 by Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ceylon Transport Board, Nirula 
Road, Narahenpita, Colombo. Copy of 
tender notice.* 


Costa Rica 


Fire hose, 92 pieces, I.D.1% ‘and 2% 
inches, complete with fittings, bid No. 
153; bids invited until March 21 by In- 
stitute Nacional de Seguros, San Jose.* 


Greece 


Fuse cutouts, estimated cost $12,000; 
bids invited until March 23 by Public 
Power Corporation (PFC), 30 Chaloso- 
kondyli St., Athens.* 


Sugar cane molasses, 2,000 tons, esti- 
mated value $133,350; bids invited until 
March 29 by State Procurement Serv- 
ice, Athens.* 


India 


Spare parts for aircraft, tender No. 
C-3226/AA, bid deadline March 23; ten- 
der No. C-3233/AA, bid deadline March 
29. Bids invited by Assistant Director, C 
Division, India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 
8, D.C. Copies of specifications for each 


tender may be obtained from the Mis-. 


sion. 


Cast iron pipe, 8,700 feet, 8-inch di- 
ameter, with various angles and sluice 
valves, tender No. B/3469/E.P.; bids 
invited until March 30 by Chief Engi- 
neer, C Warehouse, Madras Port Trust, 
Madras 1. Tender documents may be 
obtained from that office for $1.05 a set. 
Specimen copy of documents may be 
seen by prospective bidders at India 
Supply Mision, 2536 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D.C, 


Power station equipment for Durga- 
pur Thermal Power Station (Exten- 
sion), specification No. DTPS-5; bids 
invited until March 30 by Administrator, 
Durgapur Project, Government of West 
Bengal, New Secretariat Buildings, 1 
Hastings Street, Calcutta 1. Tender doc- 
uments, drawings, etc., may be obtained 
from India Supply Mission, 2536 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Washington 8, 
D.C., for $105 a set. 


Direct haulers, 4, 60 horsepower, ten- 








der No. 33/60, bid deadline April 7; 
endless haulers, 4, 30 horsepower, and 
direct haulers, 10, 30 horsepower, ten- 
der No. 34/60, April 11; direct rope 
haulers, 36, 30 horsepower, tender No. 
35/60, April 13; conveyor belting, 19,000 
feet, 30, 36, and 48 inches, 4-ply; tender 
No. 37/60, April 16. 


Bids invited by General Manager, 
Singarem Collieries Company, Ltd., 
Kothaguidium Collieries P.O., Andhra 
Pradesh.* 


Supply and erection of penstock pipes 
for Sholayar Hydroelectric Project, ten- 
der No. HEP 2/60; bids invited until 
April 18 by Additional Chief Engineer 
(Construction), Kerala State Electricity 
Board, Civil Branch, Post Box No. 21, 
Trivandrum, Kerala State, India. Ten- 
der documents may be obtained from 
that authority for $13.28 plus a bank 
commission of 21 cents.* 


Iran 


Electrolytic zine, 150 tons, bids in- 
vited until April 9 by Iranian Army 
Ordnance Office (Edareh Taslinate Ar- 
tesh), DT Section, Avenue Jale, Tehran. 
Bids must be accompanied by perform- 
ance guarantee of $2,200 payable to 
Bank Melli, Tehran.* 


Iraq 


Wheelbarrows, 1,000, two wheels, bid 
deadline April 10; lift trucks, 6, heavy 
duty, front fork, April 17; bids invited 
by Iraqi Posts Administration, Basrah. 
Bid documents may be obtained from 
Embassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., for $2.80 
each. 


New Zealand 


Sound broadcast transmitter; bids in- 
vited until March 18 by New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service, Wellington. Spe- 
cification No. 3890.* 


Union of South Africa 

Parking meters, 220 approximate, ten- 
der No. F. 8203, bid deadline March 25; 
truck tractors, 20, alternatively 40, ten- 
der No. F. 8168, April 1; supply, deliv- 
ery, erection, and installation of aute- 
matic hardening and tempering plant, 
tender No. F. 8079, April 8; bids invited 
by Chairman of the Tender Board, 
South African Railways, P.O. Box 7784, 
Johannesburg.* 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
‘all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Requests for loan ma- 
terial should include the commodity as 
well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 
France 

Vintage and classified red wines from 
Bordeaux region (Chateau La Carte, 
Saint-Emilion), very good to highest 
quality, in glass bottles, offered direct 
or through agent by Michael Becot 
(winegrower, wholesaler, exporter), 
Chateau La Carte, Gironde. Set of 
photographs.* WTD 2/20/59. 


Foodstuffs 


France 


Sauerkraut, natural or with sausages, 
(in 4/4 or 5/1 cans), delicatessen pick- 
les, applesauce, endives, cauliflower, 








India Postpones Bid Date 
For New Sintering Plant 


Bidding for supply of an iron ore 
sintering plant, tender No. P/EIV/3865, 
has been extended to April 21 by Hin- 
dustan Steel, Ltd., Rourkela Steel 
Project, Rourkela 1, Orissa, India. 

This trade opportunity appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 11, 
page 12. 


Iraq Extends Bid Deadline 


The bid deadline for construction of 
three berths and other facilities at Port 
Um Qasr near Basra has been ex- 
tended from March 20 to April 24 by 
the Iraqi Ports Administration. 

This trade lead was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, February 15, 
page 17, 
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Brussels sprouts, extra quality, offered 
direct or through agent by Societe 
Christ Fils (manufacturer, exporter), 65 
rue de Paris, Connerre, (Sarthe). WTD 
1/7/60. 
India 

Cuminseeds, 1,000 long tons a year, 
offered direct or through regional agents 
by Rameshwar Das Ram Das Agarwal 
(wholesaler, exporter), Shree Ram Bha- 
wan, Sonkiyon Ka Rasta, Jaipur City, 
Rajasthan. WTD 2/10/60. 


Handicrafts 
India 

All types of Indian textile handicrafts, 
including cotton prints, bedspreads, 
tablecovers, chintz, napkin sets and 
readymade garments, as well as silken 
scarves, saris @nd motifs, cotton prints 
quality graded by Government of U.P., 
offered direct or through regional agents 
by Yatindra & Co. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 18 Nehru Rd, 
Farrukhabad, U.P. WTD 2/4/60. 


Hides, Skins 
Canada 


Cowhides, rough, 150,000 Ibs. annually, 
offered direct by Samson Mathieu (ex- 
porter of cowhides), Rural Rd., St. 
Georges West, Beauce: County, P.Q. 
WTD 2/24/60. 


Machinery 


France 


Photograph and postcard glazing ma- 
chines; chromiumplated rollers, paper 
and cardboard varnish-coating machines, 
offered direct by Polimiroir (manufac- 
turer), 17 Boulevard Marechal-Foch, 
Neuilly-sur-Marne (Seine & Oise), WTD 
1/4/60. 


Metals, Minerals 
India 


Bentonite, 2,000 long tons, and 5,000 
Jong tons of soapstone annually, offered 
direct or through regional agents by 
Rameshwar Das Ram Das Agarwal 
(wholesaler, exporter), Shree Ram Bha- 
wan, Sonkiyon Ka Rasta, Jaipur City, 
Rajasthan, WTD 2/10/60. 





A bibliography by the, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. Revised 1959. 
47 pages. 25 cents. 


Sources of Information on 
FOREIGN TRADE PRACTICE 


Sold by U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices and 
by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 











Tools 
Germany 

Purchasing agency for tools of 
kinds offered to U.S. import firms by 
Guenter Freund (purchasing agent), 25 
Neuenhoferstrasse, Wuppertal-Hiahner- 
berg. WTD 2/12/60. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automobiles, Used 
Belgian Congo 

Used 1959 or 1960 Chevrolets in good 
condition, 5, desired for direct purchase 
by Joachim Doueni, 57 Rue Itaga, Kin- 
shasa, Leopoldville. Cars should be 4- 
door, 6-cylinder, sedan or hardtop, with- 
out central post between side windows. 
Price should be quoted c.i.f. Matadi for 
all 5 cars as one transaction, 





Chemicals 
Germany 


Raw sulfur and phosphates desired fo: 
direct puchase by Erz-Bloch G.m.b.H. 
(importer), 2 Kleinststrasse, Essen 
Ruhr. WTD 2/11/60. 


Clothing 
Scotland 


Wearing apparel of all types, medium- 
quality, bulk quantities, for men, 
women, and children, desired for direct 
purchase by Clydesdale Supply Co., Lid. 
(retailer), 45 Govan Rd., Glasgow, S.\V. 
1, WTD 2/15/60. 


Sweden 

Knit outerwear and nylon hosiery 
desired for direct purchase and agency 
by AB. Karl E. Lindbom (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 4 Gra- 
vorgrand, Johanneshov. WTD 2/16/60 


Electrical Appliances 
England 


Electrical household appliances of a!! 
types, good quality, in bulk quantities, 
desired for direct purchase by B. Ash- 
worth & Co. (Overseas), Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, sales agent), Martin House, 
84/6 Gray’s’ Inn Rd., London, W.C, 1. 
WTD 2/15/60. 


Scotland 

-Electrical household appliances and 
radios, good quality, in bulk quantities, 
desired for direct purchase by Clydes- 
dale Supply Co., Ltd. (retailer), 45 
Govan Rd., Glasgow, S.W. 1. WTD 
2/15/60. 


Electrical Equipment 
England 


Electrical products for underground 
and overhead electrification desired for 
direct purchase and agency by Cable 
Covers, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter of 
electrical equipment, general engineer- 
ing products), St. Stephen’s House, Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, S.W. 
WTD 2/12/60. 

Electronic control equipment, product 
instruments, and measuring instru- 
ments, good quality, desired for direct 
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purchase and agency by Farnell In- 
struments, Ltd. (manufacturer, manu- 
facturer’s agent handling electronic in- 
struments for measuring, laboratory, 
and control purposes), Light Industrial 
Estate, York Rd., Wetherby, Yorkshire. 
WTD 2/3/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Denmark 


Orange juice packed in A2 cans (18 
fluid oz.), desired for direct purchase by 
3eckett & Meyer (importing distribu- 
tor), 14 Peder Skarmsgade, Copenhagen 
K. WTD 2/5/60. 


Trucial Oman 


Rice desired for direct purchase or 
agency by Mohamed & Juma Almajid 
& Co. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), P.O. Box 156, Dubai. 
Firm wishes samples and quotations 
c.i.f., Dubai. WTD 9/12/59. 


industrial Machinery, Equipment 
England 


Mechanical handling equipment, spe- 
cial machinery and plant, good quality, 
bulk quantities, desired for direct pur- 
chase by B. Ashworth & Co, (Overseas), 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, sales agent), 
Martin House, 84/6 Gray’s Inn Rd., 
London, W.C. 1. WTD 2/15/60. 


Concrete equipment, machinery, and 
plant; mechanical handling and mainte- 
nance equipment, good quality, bulk 
quantities, desired for direct purchase 
and agency by Cable Covers, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, merchant, exporter electrical 
equipment, general engineering prod- 
ucts), St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, S.W. 1. WTD 
2/12/60. 


Trucial Oman 


Automatic ice cream makers with 
freezers desired for direct purchase or 
agency by Mohamed & Juma Almajid 
& Co. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), P.O. Box 156, Dubai. 
Quotations c.if. Dubia, desired. WTD 
9/12/59. 


Lighting Equipment 
Germany 

Starters for operation of fluorescent 
lamps, 500,000 to 1,000,000 annually, de- 
sired for direct purchase by Nova-Lux 
Gesellschaft, Inhaber: Bradenburg & 
Co. (manufacturer, exporter of lighting 
fixtures), 227 Widdersdorfer Strasse, 
Koeln-Braunsfeld. WTD 2/11/60. 


Metals, Minerals 
Germany 

Ferrous alloys of all kinds, as well as 
iron ore, manganese ore, pyrites, and 
pyrite cinders, desired for direct pur- 
chase by Erz-Bloch G.m.b.H. (importer), 


2 Kleinststrasse, Essen/Ruhr. WTD 
2/11/60. 

Pharmaceuticals 

England 
Prepacked pharmaceutical prepara- 


tions, to meet with B.P, or B.P.C. 
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W orld 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
on private foreign firms or indi- 

@ viduals mentioned in the World 

f Trade Leads and Investment Op- 

portunities departments of For- 

= eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 

= able to qualified U.S. firms—or will 

= be prepared on request—through 

* the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 

=; Sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, # 
U.S. Department of Commerce, & 

= Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 

&; The reports also may be obtained # 

= through the Department’s Field 2% 

E. Offices. 

=| Requests for these reports should ; 

| include the names and addresses 

@ of the firms or individuals. : 

# The information givenina World # 

# Trade Directory report usually in- 

& cludes lines of goods handled, op- 
eration methods, size of business, 
capital, sales volume, trade and # 
financial reputation, and other per- ® 
tinent business information. 





standards, in bulk quantities, desired for 
direct purchase and agency by Robert’s 


Chemists (Bond Street), Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 


manufacturer of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts), 76 New Bond St., London, W, 1. 
WTD 2/4/60. 


Plumbing Supplies 
England 

Sanitary installations, including spe- 
cial items of plumbing equipment, good 
quality, bulk quantities, desired for di- 
rect purchase by B. Ashworth & Co. 
(Overseas), Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
sales agent), Martin House, 84/6 Gray’s 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. WTD 2/15/60. 


Textiles 
England 


Embroideries and laces, including 
Schiffl machine embroideries, embroid- 
ered allovers, edgings, insertions, gui- 
pure lace, Mind petit point embroideries, 
suitable for lingerie and corset trade, 
standard and finer quality, in bulk quan- 
tities, desired for direct purchase by 
Watson Embroideries, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of embroideries, lace edgings and 
insertions), 39 Eccleston Sq., London, 
S.W. 1. WTD 2/10/60. 


France 


Fabrics of wool, cotton, or mixed, for 
men’s and women’s wear, desired for 
direct purchase and seeks agency on the 
European Common Market for leading 
U.S. textile mill weaving wool, cotton, 
or other fibers, by J. Crespin (factory 
agent), 5 Rue Seveste, Paris (18eme). 
WTD 11/15/59. 
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Vending Machines 
Australia 


Coin-operated amusement machines 
desired for direct purchase and agency 
by R. W. Foster (importer, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 20 Sunnyside Crescent, 
Castlecray, Sidney. WTD 2/12/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
Southern Rhodesia 


Agency sought for motor accessories 
by Lincoln Agencies (manufacturer’s 
agent), P.O. Box 692, Bulawayo, WTD 
2/12/60. 


Cleaning Articles 
Belgium 

Agency sought for all kinds of clean- 
ing articles for automobiles, utility ve- 
hicles, and trains from U.S. manufac- 
turers by Establissements Chamextra 
(wholesaler, exporter), 37 Avenue Emile 
Verhaeren, Brussels. WTD 2/16/60. 


Clothing 
England 


Agency sought for fashion dresses for 
women, all fabrics and sizes, in bulk 
quantities; price range—$10 to $20 and 
$20 to $40 after arrival in United King- 
dom, from one or two well-known U.S. 
dress manufacturers by Peter Valentine 
(manufacturer’s agent), 20 Acton 
House, Horn Lane, Acton, London, W. 
3. WTD 2/9/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Curacao 


Agency sought for general foodstuffs, 
including pork and beef, shipped in bar- 
rels (red pork ears, red snout, red and 
trimmed tails, riblets and ham, navel 
beef, family beef, boneless plate, and 
brisket); as well as rice, canned vege- 
tables, juices, peanut butter, jam, jelly, 
and spices. WTD 2/23/60. 


Machinery 
Belgium 

Exclusive agencies from U.S. manu- 
facturers of equipment and machinery 
used on plantations sought by Belgika 
S.C.R.L. (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 121 rue du Commerce. WTD 
2/4/60. 


Textiles 


England 

Agency sought for textile piece goods, 
including cottons, nylons, synthetics, all 
qualities, bulk quantities, by Robert 
M. Rode (manufacturer’s agent) 42 
Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, W. 2. WTD 2/9/60. 


Tires 


Denmark 

Agency sought for tires for cars, 
trucks, and tractors, by Gentofte Gum- 
mifabrik (manufacturer’s agent), 13 
Grusbakken, Gentofte, Copenhagen. 
WTD 2/10/60. 
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NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a list 
for each country. 
Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated February. 
American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Argentina. 
Business Firms—Cyprus. 
Chemical Importers and Dealers—E]l 
Salvador. 
Hide, Skin, and Fur Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—New Zealand. 
Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Colombia. 
Tron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iraq. 
Lumber, Plywood, and Veneer Export- 
ers—British Honduras. 
Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Turkey. 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Mexico. 
Petroleum Industry—Martinique, Guad- 
eloupe, and French Guiana. 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Turkey. 
Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Import- 
ers and Dealers—Italy. 
Textile Industry—Turkey. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Arabia 


Zain Bahoroon, representing Broth- 
ers Trading Co., P.O. Box No. 800, Aden, 
is interested in importing electrical do- 
mestic appliances, radio sets, tape re- 
corders, shirts, underwear, cigarettes, 
and general merchandise; also seeking 
an automobile agency. Was scheduled to 
arrive March 7 via New York for visit 
of few weeks. U.S. address: None given. 
Itinerary: Chicago and possibly New 
York. 


Argentina 

Carlos R. Etcheverry, representing 
Linda Walderry S.R.L., Bonpland 1929, 
Buenos Aires, is interested in manufac- 
ture of cosmetics (seeking U.S. capital 
investment for enlargement of the in- 
dustrial plant), and desires technical in- 
formation. Was scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 26 via Miami for 30-day visit. U.S. 
address: c/o 2954 Nordhampton St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. Itinerary: Mi- 
ami, Washington, and New York. 
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Australia 


Trevor P. Allen, representing Allen 
Bros. (Asphalting Contractors), Pty., 
Ltd., Flinders Rd., Georges Hall, is in- 
terested in possible direct purchases and 
manufacturing under license from U.S. 
companies or road spraying equipment 
and in visiting plants engaged in this 
type of manufacture. Seeks technical in- 
formation. Was scheduled to arrive Feb- 
ruary 27 via San Francisco for 6-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o J. W. Barker, 
18th St. E., Hialeah, Florida, Itinerary: 
New York and Cincinnati. 

Walter Albert Ashton, representing 
Wesfarmers Kleenheat Gas Pty., Ltd., 
569 Wellington St., Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, is interested in liquified petro- 
leum gas industry, marketing of fresh 
fruit, manufacture and distribution of 
grain and stock feed. Seeks technical 
information on production of aluminum 
liquified petroleum gas cylinders, latest 
development in L.P. gas cooking ranges, 
and air conditioning and L.P. gas appli- 
ances generally. Scheduled to arrive 
March 20 via San Francisco for 3-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Neil A. Maclean, 
1536 Industrial Way, Belmont, Calif., 
and Australian Trade Commissioner, 
Embassy Annex, 3148 Cleveland Ave., 
NW., Washington, D.C. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago (April 30 to May 6, 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel), and Washington 
(May 10). 

William John Sharp, director, and Al- 
len Ernest Greenwood representing Bur- 
wood Timber Mills Pty., Ltd., Regent 
Ave., Springvale, Melbourne, Victoria, 
are interested in seeing aluminum build- 
ing products, mainly windows, studying 
timber and joinery production methods, 
wood briquette plants, and Douglas fir 
plantations, and seek technical informa- 
tion. Were scheduled to arrive February 
22 via San Francisco for 4-week visit. 
U.S. address: c/o St. Francis Hotel, 
Powell & Geary Sts., San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco and New 
York. ‘ 

Harold Kennard, representing Ken- 
nard Stead Pty., Ltd. 102 Bowden 
St., West Ryde, is interested in manu- 
facturing under license from U.S. com- 
panies kitchen, outdoor, picnicing, and 
camping furniture, mainly folding, and 
seeks technical information. Was sched- 
uled to arrive February 20 via San 
Francisco for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o James Taylor III, 2670 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn 10, N.Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, and Los 
Angeles. 

Harry Leonard Lane, representing 
Henry Berry & Co. (A/Asia), Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler; manufacturer of 
shop scales, butchers’ and bakers’ ma- 
chinery), 165 Franklin St., Adelaide, 
South Australia, is interested in equip- 
ment for the food industry, especially 
butchers’ and bakers’, and seeks techni- 
cal information. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive March 2 via San Francisco for 6- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o Conrad- 
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Australia Soon To Sell 
Three Naval Vessels 


The Australian Department of 
Supply expects to invite tenders 
shortly on three naval vessels to be 
sold for scrap. Total displacement 
_of the ships is 10,000 long tons. 

Interested firms may obtain fur- 
ther information from the Navy 
Department, Naval Office, Can- 
berra, A.C.T., Australia. 
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Hilton Hotel, 720 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, 
and New York. 

Kenneth Mitchell, representing Ken- 
neth Mitchell Pty., Ltd., and Kenneth 
Mitchell Agencies Pty., Ltd., Mitchell 
House, 96-100 Alfred St., Fortutude Val- 
ley, Brisbane, is interested in patent 
and proprietary medicines, cosmetics, 
hardware, electrical and fancy lines on 
an agency basis, or manufacture under 
license, and seeks technical information. 
Scheduled to arrive March 20 via San 
Francisco for an undetermined length 
of visit. U.S. address: c/o Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., 27-29 Walbrook 
St., Los Angeles, Calif.; and American 
Express Co., Inc., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Las Vegas, Denver, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York. 

D. R. Roughton, representing House 
of Comoy of Australasia Pty., Ltd. & 
W. H. & D. R. Roughton, 74 Pitt St., 
Sydney, is interested in direct purchases 
of industrial chemicals, particularly glu- 
conic acid; also, agencies for wallpaper, 
stainless steel cutlery, dull finish, and 
self-adhesive plastics for domestic us¢ 
and seeks technical information. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 21 via New York 
for a 2-week visit. U.S. address: c/: 
Comoy’s of Londort, Inec., 221 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Buffalo. 


England | 


Messrs. F. S. Coudlin, managing direc- 
tor, and R. C. McCormick, chief engi- 
neer, representing Airtech, Ltd., Had- 
denham, Bucks., are_ interested in 
visiting the Institute of Radio Engineers 
Show, March 21-24, and in contacting 
U.S. firms with a view to manufacturing 
in the United Kingdom under licens 
certain items of electronic equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive March 20 via New 
York for 1-week visit. U.S. address: ¢ « 
Wings Club Inc., Hotel Biltmore, Madi- 
son Ave. & 43d St., New York, N.Y 
Itinerary: New York. 

A. C. Farnell, representing A. © 
Farnell, Ltd., Hereford House, North 
Court, Vicar Lane, Leeds, 2, and John 
D. Ramshall, director of Farnell Instru- 
ments, Ltd., Light Industrial Esta‘ 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Western Europe 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


The Economic Union 


Increase in BLEU Foreign Trade 


Exports of the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union (BLEU) increased 7.8 
percent over 1958, reaching a record 
level of 164.2 billion francs (50 Belgian 
francs =US$1). Favorable factors which 
contributed to the increase were Gov- 
ernment-sponsored export promotion 
programs, such as trade missions, par- 
ticipation in trade fairs, appointment of 
honorary commercial counselors abroad, 
and the formation of Credit-export, a 
Government agency to finance exports. 


Detailed BLEU trade data are avail- 
able only for the first three quarters 
of 1959. With the exception of France, 
increases in values of exports were reg- 
istered for all major trading partners. 
The Netherlands retained first place as 
a market for BLEU exports, increasing 
her share from 20 percent to 21.4 per- 
cent. The United States surpassed the 
Federal Republic of Germany and at- 
tained second place, with 13.7 percent 
of total Belgian exports as compared 
with 8.9 percent in 1958. France dropped 
to fourth place from 11.1 percent in 
1958 to 8.5 percent in 1959. 


Among BLEU exports in the first 
three quarters, the following commodity 
groups registered percent increases in 
value over 1958: Chemical products, 
36.8; glass, 33.7; and jewelry and indus- 
trial diamonds, 31.7. Textiles and woven 
materials, which are the second largest 
export item, increased 10 percent. Ship- 
ments of iron and steel products, al- 
though declining by 1.8 percent, were 
bolstered by the U.S. steel strike, but 
machinery and equipment exports de- 
creased 7.9 percent. 


On the import side, preliminary sta- 
tistics show an increase for BLEU from 
a total of 156.4 billion francs in 1958 to 
171.6 billion, a gain of 9.7 percent. De- 
tailed figures for the first three quarters 
of 1959 show the Federal Republic of 
Germany retaining its position as major 
supplier. It furnished 16.7 percent of 
total imports, or slightly less than in 
1958. The Netherlands, again in second 
place, provided almost the same per- 
centage of BLEU imports, namely, 15.5 
percent. France was third, improving its 
position from 11.5 percent to 12.3, fol- 
lowed by the United States whose share 
declined from 10.3 percent to 9.24. The 
United Kingdom increased its share 
from 7.2 percent to 8.42. 


Increases were noted in imports of 
base metals (13.7 percent), textile prod- 
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ucts (13.4 percent), and machinery and 
apparatus (6 percent). There was a 
slight rise in grain imports, while oil- 
seeds registered a 34-percent increase. 
Coffee and fruits declined 14 and 10 per- 
cent, respectively. 


United States Trade With BLEU 


U.S. trade with BLEU recovered some- 
what from 1958 levels. Exports of U.S. 
goods to BLEU in 1959 came to $349.6 
million as compared with $323.8 million, 
a gain of 7.8 percent, according to U.S, 
trade data. U.S. imports from BLEU 
increased from $270.3 million to $416 
million, a gain of 54 percent. 

USS. agricultural exports to BLEU for 
the first three quarters increased in 
value over 1958 except for raw cotton, 
which registered a decline of 70.8 per- 
cent. Grains and grain preparations in- 
creased 17.7 percent, while the vege- 
table, food products, and beverage group 
increased 7.8 percent. Chemicals and 
related products rose 7.6 percent. Ship- 
ments of coal fell 42.7 percent, while 
petroleum and petroleum products de- 
clined 5.8 percent. Metal and manufac- 
tures were off 14.8 percent and auto- 
motive vehicles and parts and acces- 
sories were 9 percent lower. Electrical 
machinery and apparatus increased 28 
percent. 

U.S. exports to BLEU for the first 
three quarters showed strong increases 
in every important category, according 
to U.S. data. The increases were, in per- 
cent: Metals, 80; steel mill products, 
95; copper manufactures, 84; precious 
and semiprecious stones, including indus- 
trial diamonds, 63.5; cut diamonds, 37; 
glass and glass products, 93.6; and car- 
pets and rugs, 42. 


Belgium 


Belgium’s recovery from the 1957-58 
recession was slower than that of her 
neighbors. By the end of 1959, however, 
the Belgian economy seemed to have 
fully recovered. All indications are that 


. the economy is poised for further ex- 


pansion. 


New private investment attracted 
either by Government incentives or by 
growing confidence in the strength of 
the economy, or both, is on the increase. 
Record steel production, due in part to 
the U.S. steel strike, and improvements 
in the textile industry raised the indus- 
trial output over 1958. The coal indus- 
try, although still suffering from a se- 
vere depression, showed some signs of 
growing efficiency in labor usage: On 
the other hand, a drought which lasted 
most of the summer months left Bel- 
gium’s estimated agricultural production 
for the year below normal, possibly by 
as much as 25 percent. 


Exports reached an alltime record for 


the year. Imports also increased to a 
high in November, exceeded only by the 
imports of December 1956 in the wake 
of the Suez crisis. Through October, ex- 
ports to the United States were 57 per- 
cent above those in 1958. 


. Retail and wholesale prices remained 
relatively stable, private savings reached 
an alltime high, fiscal receipts increased, 
and the money market continued to be 
liquid. 

As a partner in the Common Market, 
Belgium continued to press for a liberal 
trade policy of the Common Market to- 
ward outside countries, and some Be!- 
gian officials proposed an acceleration 
of the transitional period provided for 
in the Common Market Treaty. 

Belgium embarked upon several trade 
promotion programs, including com- 
mercial missions to the United States, 
France, Yugoslavia, Mexico, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. In Octo- 
ber plans were announced to open a 
chamber of commerce in Warsaw and 
to form a National Belgian Center for 
the study and development of commerce 
with Eastern countries. 


Improvement of Investment Climate 


The Belgian Government has given 
increasing attention to attracting for- 
eign, particularly United States, capital. 
The flow of U.S. investment funds into 
Belgium is illustrative of this develop- 
ment. For example, during 1958, a total 
of 35 new American firms were estab- 
lished compared with 16 in 1957 and 14 
in 1956. With the addition of 31 firms in 
the first 11 months of 1959, there are 
estimated to be 300 American firms now 
operating in Belgium. 

To create an attractive investment 
climate, the Belgian Parliament enacted 
five laws-in July 1959. These laws, ap- 
plying equally to domestic and foreign 
firms, provide inducements in the fields 
of credit policy, tax relief, and direct 
grants to acquire fixed assets. 

The first law provides for general re- 
ductions in interest rates through Gov- 
ernment subsidies. The second law in- 
cludes a similar provision applicable to 
cdémpanies establishing in specific under- 
developed or industrially declining areas 
of Belgium. Under the third measure, 
partial or complete tax exemption is 
granted under certain conditions on 
profits from the sale of assets, if the 
proceeds are reinvested in Belgium or 
the Belgian Congo. 

Another law permits a deduction over 
a 3-year period from taxable profits of 
30 percent of the value of complemen- 
tary investments in industrial buildings 
and new equipment in 1959 and 1960. 
The last of the five laws is concerned 
with business mergers, and under spe- 
cific conditions provides exemption from 
income tax on distributed assets of a 
company dissolved for merger purposes. 
A high-level trade delegation led by 
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Minister of Economic Affairs Van der 
Schueren, who visited major cities in 
the United States last fall, was a fur- 
ther effort of the Government to attract 
foreign investment. 


Public investments showed a contin- 
uing increase over 1958 owing to the 
Government’s policy of easing unem- 
ployment as well as of stimulating pri- 
vate investment. Total public investment 
through November 1959 was 53 percent 
above that for the like period in the 
preceding year. 


Stability in Finance 

Prices edged up slightly during 1959, 
the retail price index advancing 2 per- 
cent and the wholesale index, 1.9 per- 
cent. The money supply was relatively 
stable, increasing but 1.8 percent during 
the year. Bank deposits reached a high 
for the year of 97.6 billion francs at 
the end of October, up 11 percent over 
the 1958 year-end level. Notes in cir- 
culation expanded during the fourth 
quarter to 115.5 billion francs but re- 
mained below the 116.5-billion level at 
the end of 1958. Fiscal receipts through 
December totaled 94.3 billion, up 7.3 
percent over the preceding year-end 
figure. Private savings reached an all- 
time high of 72 billion francs. The finan- 
cial situation was one of stability and a 
highly liquid money market. 

The most significant action on the 
part of Belgian monetary authorities 
was to increase the rediscount rate from 
3.25 percent to 4 on December 24, 1959, 
in order to stem the flow of funds from 
Belgium to areas having higher interest 
rates, such as the United States. 

The gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves of Belgium were 61.2 billion 
francs at the end of December 1959. 
Although this was 3.8 billion less than 
from the 1958 year-end holdings, the 
decline was not considered sufficient to 
arouse undue anxiety on the part of 
Government authorities. 


Improvement in Industry 


The year 1959 marked the first sub- 
stantial break in the Belgian recession. 
Although the financial newspaper, 
Agence Economique et _ Financiere 
(AGEFI), reported that its industrial 
activity index for the first quarter de- 
clined 3 points to 112.5, recovery be- 
came apparent in the second quarter, 
when the index reached 119.9. Despite 
declining coal production and the ad- 
verse effect of summer vacations, drop- 
ping the index back to 116.3 for the 
third quarter, recovery continued and 
the index for September, 124.8, ap- 
proached the October 1957 peak. The 
index for the fourth quarter reached 
125.3. 

Steel production for 1959 was esti- 
mated at 6.359 million tons, exceeding 
significantly the 1958 total of 5.914 mil- 
lion tons and surpassing slightly the 
previous record production of 6.275 mil- 
lion achieved in 1957 (metric ton of 
2,204.6 pounds). 

Metal fabrications recovered 


more 
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slowly than steel production. During the 
first half year, they remained from 5 to 
8 percent behind 1958 owing to a strike 
in the Antwerp shipyarés. However, or- 
ders increased.in July by 9 percent 
above the 1958 levels and continued 
to increase during the rest of the year. 
By the end of December the order back- 
log surpassed the comparable 1958 level 
by 12 percent. 


Textiles remained weak until Septem- 
ber, when there was a spurt in produc- 
tion because exports and domestic in- 
ventories were restocked. This progress 
was maintained through the fourth 
quarter, especially in the pro:luction of 
both natural and synthetic fibers. 


Other industries, such as paper, glass, 
and petroleum, recovered during the 
first quarter and their improvement 
continued during the remainder of the 
year. 


Rationalization of Coal Industry 


A serious effort was made by the 
Government in 1959 to curb the pro- 
duction of Belgium’s inefficient coal 
mines by mine closings. This rationali- 
zation of the coal industry ameliorated 
considerably the drag of the coal indus- 
try on the general economy. A reduc- 
tion in coal production from 27 million 
tons to 22.8 was effected by the closing 
of 16 inefficient mines. Mine employ- 
ment dropped from 139,505 in January 
1959 to 120,083 by the end of the year. 
Pithead stocks decreased slightly to 7.65 
million tons toward the end of the year. 


Late in the fourth quarter, the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC) approved 
a joint Belgium-High Authority (HA) 
decision. The decision provides, among 
other things, for the elimination of 9.5 
million tons of Belgian production by 
the end of 1963 through mine closures, 
and for limitation of Belgian coal im- 
ports to 3.5 million tons annually, of 
which 600,000 tons would come from 
non-ECSC countries. In view of the de- 
cision to limit Belgian coal imports, fu- 
ture imports of United States coal may 
be expected to be markedly below those 
in former years. 


The continuation of readaptation pay- 
ments to Belgian miners was promised 
by HA, but the revision of the ECSC 
treaty necessary to implement further 
payments was subsequently rejected by 
the Court of ECSC. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment, however, is continuing re- 
adaptation payments to displaced miners 
on its own account. 

During the second quarter Parliament 
granted the Government temporary au- 
thority to exercise broad control powers 
over the coal industry. On December 31, 
just before the temporary powers ex- 
pired, the Belgian Government promul- 
gated four decrees greatly strengthen- 
ing the Government’s control over the 
industry. 

Under these decrees, the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs can link subsidy pay- 
ments to the application of prices, fixed 





by the Ministry, by individual compa- 
nies. Imports of solid fuels may be made 
only by importers affiliated with a rec- 
ognized importer group, and amounts 
to be licensed for import may be lim- 
ited. Photocopies of both import con- 
tracts and contracts for sale, both do- 
mestic and foreign, of imported coal 
must be made available to the Govern- 
ment. No company is permitted to dis- 
pose of more than 20 percent of its 
present stock without Government au- 
thorization. ‘ 


In making present and future plans 
to solve the Belgian coal problem, the 
Government has been faced with an- 
other problem—that of relocating un- 
employed miners and creating new em- 
ployment opportunities in the affected 
regions. Thus far the Government has 
achieved promising results. According 
to one report, creation of new industries 
and aid to existing ones had, in the 
Borinage (the area most affected by 
mine closings), by December 31, 1959, 
led to 2,145 new jobs there and would 
soon make an additional 3,800 jobs avail- 
able. It is reported that of approximate- 
ly 3,000 workers only 397 had not found 
work by the end of 1959. 


Drought's Effect on Crops 


The year 1959 was marked by drought. 
The exceptionally dry weather prevailed 
throughout the spring, summer, and fall; 
its effects continue in the countryside 
in the form of lowered water tables. 
Although most food and fodder crops 
were adversely affected, the dry and 
sunny weather was beneficial to grain 
crops in both quality and yields. 


These conditions resulted in a greater 
than seasonal increase in agricultural 
prices and brought Government action 
in the regulation of foreign trade, dis- 
posal of stocks, prices, and increases in 
credit to aid the affected areas. 


Winter wheat plantings were down 
12 percent while barley plantings rose 
22 percent. Despite the cut in wheat 
plantings, the weather caused an in- 
crease in wheat production from 778,- 
553 tons in 1958 to 800,000 in 1959. On 
the other hand, barley production fell 
12 percent. Rye and oats held close to 
1958 levels. 

keed grain imports were up with a 
shift noted from barley to grain sor- 
ghums, especially milo, for which the 
United States is the principal supplier 
with more than 90 percent of the mar- 
ket. In March, the tax on milo was 
raised to the same level as that on corn 
but milo will continue to have prefer- 
ence over corn as long as it has a favor- 
able price differential. 

Sugar beet production dropped from 
2,831,958 tons in 1958 to 1,907,000 tons, 
one of the lowest crops in 10 years. In- 
creased stocks on hand, however, to- 
gether with this production, is expected 
to meet consumption but to leave little 
for export. 

Prospects for U.S. cotton during 1959/ 
60 are reported to be good by officials 
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in the Ghent Cotton Market, who main- 
tain that 1959/60 will be “the year” for 
American cotton in Belgium. From Au- 
gust 1 to the latter part of October, 50 
percent of the sales made in Ghent con- 
sisted of cotton of U.S. origin and it 
was expected that this share may even 
increase until July 31, 1960. 


Effective January 1, 1960, imports of 
hops were completely liberalized in the 
framework of the original quota of 
24,000 centners (50 kilograms, each kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). In November, 
apple and pear imports from all sources 
were liberalized. 


Luxembourg 


At the end of the third quarter 1959, 
the iron and steel industry, Luxem- 
bourg’s economic barometer, found itself 
in a much firmer position than at the 
beginning of the year. All indications 
pointed to a record output of steel. A 
threatened steel strike was averted. 


Overall View of Economy 


The medium industry sector of the 
economy continued to cause considerable 
concern to the Government. Efforts, 
however, were being made to strengthen 
the weakest branches and to diversify 
this sector of Luxembourg’s industry 
through encouragement of investment 
from abroad. The cost-of-living index 
fluctuated only slightly during the year 
and averaged 1 point higher than the 
December 1958 index, Agriculture had 
a successful year overall and expected 
a record wine year. The financial situa- 
tion was considered normal, although 
savings activity declined slightly from 
the comparable 1958 period. 


Generally Firm Industrial Position 


Steel production for the first 9 months 
of 1959 amounted to 2,686,320 tons, an 
increase of 5.5 percent over the com- 
parable 1958 period. Estimated produc- 
tion of steel for the year is expected 
to reach 3.7 million tons, exceeding the 
previous record of 3.5. million tons 
achieved in 1957. Increased orders from 
abroad by the end of September re- 
sulted in an order backlog of from 4 to 
6 months. Although much of the jin- 
creased foreign shipments were attrib- 
uted to orders from the United States, 
shipments to ECSC countries were also 
higher thar in 1958, Domestic steel con- 
sumption rose because of greater con- 
struction activity during the first half 
of the year. Many orders, including some 
from the United States, were refused 
during the third quarter of 1959 to as- 
sure equal treatment to Luxembourg’s 
regular customers. 


Steel shipments to the United States 
are expected to be between 250,000 and 
300,000 tons in 1959 compared with 
173,753 tons in 1958 and 110,000 tons 
in 1957. 

Following an upturn in the second 
quarter, the industrial activity index 
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of the medium industries suffered a 
general decline in the third - quarter. 
The weak position of the medium and 
small industries has given considerable 
concern to both Government and busi- 
ness circles, especially in the light of 
competition to be expected from other 
Common Market countries. 

The establishment of the Luxembourg 
Board of Industrial Development (BID) 
in April was a major step undertaken 
to encourage foreign investment and to 
diversify Luxembourg’s industry. As a 
result of BID efforts and a tour of the 
United States by its chairman, Prince 
Charles, numerous inquiries have been 
received, representatives of some 20 
firms have visited the Grand Duchy, 
and one major chemical company has 
decided to locate its European headquar- 
ters in Luxembourg. Encouraged. by 
these results, BID will be continued at 
least for another year, 


Normal Financial Condition 


Luxembourg’s financial condition con- 
tinued normal during the first 9 months 
of the year, with bank deposits amount- 
ing to 1,174 million frances, or 54 million 
less than the 1,228-million-franc total 
registered for the comparable period in 
1958 (1 franc=US$0.02). The increase 
in net savings for the first 9 months 
amounted to 144 million francs, or 3 
million less than that for the 1958 
period. 

On September 30, the National Sav- 
ings Bank held total deposits of 4,3 bil- 
lion frances, the highest total to date. 


Netherlands 


The level of economic activity in the 
Netherlands reached record heights in 
1959, and still further growth is en- 
visioned for 1960. The gross national 
product for the year is estimated at 
some 38.75 billion guilders (1 guilder= 
US$0.263), or more than 6 percent 
above the 1958 level; another 6-percent 
rise—to over 41 billion guilders—is 
projected for 1960. The heavy influx of 


foreign investment, particularly from 
the United States, increased. bd 
Total Netherlands foreign trade 


climbed to the alltime high of 28.7 bil- 
lion guilders, more than 10 percent 
above 1958; a still higher level is antic- 
ipated for 1960, with indications that 
imports may advance at a greater rate 
than in 1959. The Netherlands during 
1959 removed its remaining discrimina- 
tory treatment of dollar imports and 
abolished licensing requirements for the 
overwhelming majority of import prod- 
ucts. But previously, the Dutch customs 
procedures had been administered in 
such a way as to have created no signif- 
icant impediments to U.S. exports. 


Sizable Rise in Foreign Trade 


Imports at 14,960 million guilders 
were 8.5 percent above the 1958 mark 












and were exceeded only in 1957, when 
the Suez crisis caused an extraordinary 
bulge. Exports reached the record level! 
of 13,716 million guilders, up 12.2 per- 
cent from 1958, and covered 92 percent 
of imports compared with 89 percent 
in 1958. In view of the exceptionally 
heavy dependence of the Netherlands 
on foreign trade, the Government con- 
tinued its efforts to achieve accord be- 
tween the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) and the 
European Free Trade Area (“Outer 


_Seven”) and to press for liberal exter- 


nal trade policies by the Community. 


Imports lagged in the first quarter 
of the year, mainly because of low-leve! 
purchases of capital goods and raw 
materials. However, as the rise in eco- 
nomic activity gained momentum dur- 
ing’ the fallowing months, plant invest- 
ment and_ inventory ~ formation in- 
creased, boosting imports accordingly. 
The drought which hit Western Europe 
in the summer of 1959 also aided the 
import trade. Higher agricultural im- 
ports included, notably, grains and grain 
products, up 13 percent, and fodder 
other than grains, up 39 percent. In- 
dustrial commodities and raw materials 
contributing most to the rise in im- 
ports included various types of textile 
products, up 23 percent; chemicals, up 
21 percent; base metals, up 16.5 per- 
cent; and machinery, up 9.5 percent. 


The 12.2-percent rise in Dutch ex- 
ports reflects the uptrend in world eco- 
nomic activity, particularly in the 
United States and Western Europe. 
Also, the long summer drought caused 
a sharp increase in the prices of Dutch 
agricultural exports to most of Europe. 
As a result, the value of total Nether- 
lands exports in the fourth quarter was 
18 percent above that in the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. 


Among the industrial groups shawing 
substantial absolute increases in ex- 
ports for the full year were ships and 
other transportation equipment, about 
25 percent; machinery products, 15 per- 
cent; and fibers, yarns, and clothing, 
12 percent on average. The only major 
decline (9 percent) oceurred in exports 
of mineral fuels and lubricants, 


Status of Trade With the U.S. 


Imports from the United States rose 
only 4 percent to some 1.6 billion guild- 
ers. The United States, while remaining 
the Netherlands third largest supplier 
(behind the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Belgium-Luxembourg), ex- 
perienced a drop in its share of total 
Dutch imports—to around 8 percent 
from 12.6 percent in 1958. Imports from 
the Netherlands Common Market part- 
ners increased much more sharply, with 
the result that those countries raise: 
their aggregate stake in the Dutch 
import market to 44 percent, compare: 
with 42 percent in 1958, 


Data for the first 10 months of 1959 
show that the greatest absolute in- 
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creases in Netherlands. imports from 
the United States occurred in animal 
and vegetable oils, oleaginous seeds and 
nuts, organic chemical products, and 
fodder. The largest decreases occurred 
in coal, cotton and cotton cloth, air- 
craft, fruits and vegetables, and steel 
rolling mill products. Imports of US. 
raw cotton recovered sharply during 
the last few months of the year, but no 
sign of an improvement in the coal 
picture was apparent. 


Exports to the United States rose 
15 percent to around 783 million guild- 
ers, but still amounted to only slightly 
less than 50 percent of Dutch imports 
from this country. The United States 
continued to be the Netherlands fourth 
largest customer (behind the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, and the United Kingdom), ac- 
counting for 5.7 percent of total Dutch 
exports compared with 5.6 percent in 
1958. The Netherlands Common Mar- 
ket partners increased their role in the 
Dutch export picture more significantly, 
aggregating 44 percent of total Dutch 
exports compared with 41.5 percent in 
1958. 

Practically all of the major product 
groups included in exports to the United 
States during the January-October 
period increased over the like months 
of 1958. Principal categories showing 
the greatest absolute increases were 
vessels, electrical machinery, miscel- 
laneous metal products, wool and 
woolen goods, cocoa powder, silver, 
platinum, fish and fish products, hides 
and skins, and spices. The only major 
commodity that declined in value was 
tin, reflecting the diminution of ore 
supplies available to the Netherlands 
from Indonesia. 


External, Internal Financial Trends 


Reflecting a shrinking trade deficit as 
well as higher net receipts of invisibles, 
the total surplus in the current account 
cf the 1959 balance of payments is esti- 
mated at around 1,800 million guilders, 
compared with 1,694 million guilders in 
1958. On the other hand, total net gold 
aid foreicn exchange reserves dipped to 
0.056 million guilders at the end of 
1959 from 5,463 million guilders a year 
earlier. 

The decline in reserves was precipi- 
tried largely by an increasing tendency 
01 the part of Dutch commercial banks 
to invest in foreign money markcts 
where interest rates were higher than 
in the Netherlands. Another important 
fxctor was a 130-million-guilder pay- 
ment to the International Monetary 
Fund to cover a 50-percent increase in 
the Netherlands participation in that 
organization. 

A rapid expansion in the volume of 
commercial bank credit to the private 
sector led the Netherlands Bank to 
raise its lending rates by 0.75 percent 
on November 14, 1959, thus bringing 
the discount rate to 3.5 percent. This 
aciion marked a reversal of the down- 


trend in official lending rates which had 
begun in August 1957. By the end of 
1959 money was tighter than at any 
other time during the year. 

Despite the increasing economic 
activity, new offerings on ‘the capital 
market declined to 1.8 billion guilders 
from 2.1 billion in 1958. Of the 1959 
total, bonds accounted for 1.7 billion 
guilders and stocks for 90 million 
guilders. 

The price index of securities traded 
on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
climbed to 358 (1953=100) on Decem- 
ber 30, 1959, from 245 a year earlier; 
growing demand from U. S. and other 
foreign buyers contributed importantly 
to the rise. The volume reached record 
levels in December, when the total 
turnover of shares at par value mounted 
to 105 million guilders from 57 million 
guilders in December 1958. 


General Gain in Industrial Output 


Industrial production in the first 10 
months of 1959 was 8 percent above 
the corresponding period of 1958, nearly 
every major industrial segment par- 
ticipating in the rise. Some of the 
individual groups reporting increases, 
and their percent gains, were: Crude 
steel, 25; steel rolling mill products, 
15; rubber products, 27; chemicals, 5; 
textiles, 5; paper, 11; and food process- 
ing, 1.5. The number of housing starts 
rose nearly 5 percent to 73,790. About 
the only exceptions to a_ generally 
favorable indusirial situation were the 
coal and shipbuilding segments. There 
was no improvement in  Wesiern 
Europe’s chronic oversupply of coal and 
a worldwide surplus of ships existed. 

Labor productivity in the industrial 
sector exceeded the 1958 level by 7.5 
percent, just about matching the rise in 
industrial production. Prices for the 
most part showed little change in 1959, 
despite widespread wave increazes esti- 
mated to have averaged around 5 to 
6 percent, including fringe benefi‘s. 
This price stability reflected the in- 
creased productivity, as well as greater 
production capacity and a commitment 
by employers not to raise domes*ic 
prices except to cover higher raw mate- 
rial or other “external” costs. 


Rise in Domestic Investment 


Gross industrial investment in fixed 
asseis is estimated to have risen some 
7.5 percent above 1958, when the level 
was considered unsaiisfactorily low. 
Confidence in economic conditions was 
indicated by numerous expansion plans 
disclosed by leading Dutch manufac‘tur- 
ers. 

The Royal Netherlands Salt Co. an- 
nounced construciion of its third 
electrolysis plant for the production cf 
chlorine. AKU, the largest Dutch 
producer of textile fibers, and _ its 
affiliate, HKI, will double the latter’s 
cellophane production capacity. Com- 
pagnie Neerlandaise de ]’Azoie is plan- 
ning a cracking installation for heavy 
oils and a new power station. 


Some Netherlands subsidiaries of US. 
companies also armounced major expan- 
sion plans. Remington Rand, N.V., will 
spend $800,000 to boost produciion of 
its typewriter and adding machine plant 
by 50 percent. IBM Nederland intends 
to build a research laboratory, and 
Metappa, N.V., the Dutch subsidiary of 
Texas Instruments, Inc., will construct 
a new facility to manufacture eleciric 
motor protectors, thermostats, and 
starting relays. 


Increase in Company Mergers 


The uptrend of mergers and coopera- 
tive arrangements gained momentum in 
1959, as Netherlands industry continued 
to prepare for the increasing competi- 
tion and higher sales volume which the 
Common Market is expected to produce. 

This uptrend was particularly ap- 
parent in the textile industry. In ad- 
dition, the Netherlands largest producer 
of potato flour and products thereof 
merged with its principal competitor. 
The country’s leading glass manufactur- 
er absorbed the top-ranking producer of 
fine glassware and crystal items, there- 
by achieving the dominant position in 
virtually all phases of the Netherlands 
glass field. 

The Royal Netherlands Salt Co. took 
over two other Dutch chemical produc- 
ers, extending its strong position in the 
domestic market. The Vredestein Rub- 
ber Co., in which the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. has a participation, acquired a 
producer of bicycle tires, foam rubber, 
and plastic products, thereby becominz 
the largest rubber-processing company 
in the Benelux area. Unilever took over 
the majority of the shares of the Royal 
Apollo Candle Works. 


Heavy Inilow of Foreign Investment 

The increase in foreign investment in 
the Netherlands gained momentum 
from the further progress of the Com- 
mon Market as well as from the grow- 
ing prosperity of the Netherlands. 
Other contributing factors were various 
inducemenis, principally subsidies and 
rand amortization, available to foreign 
and domestic investors alike. 

In the first 8 months of 1959 some 
22 wholly owned subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies were established in the Neth- 
erlands, compared with 20 such estab- 
lichments in all of 1958. Fields repre- 
sented by these subsidiaries include 
synthetic fibers, textile fabrics, elec- 
tronic components, automobile assem- 
bling, laboratory instruments and 
technical apnaratus, chemical producis, 
industrial machinery and equipment, 
petroleum refining, packaging items, 
and perfumes and essential oils. 

In addition, several U.S. firms estab- 
lished joint veniures with Netherlands 
comnanies and a number of licensing 
arrangements were concluded. Other 
foroign investments made in 1959 in- 
clude a plant owned by a Swedish 
silverware manufaciurer and a venture 
esiablished jointly by leading French, 
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Belgium, and Dutch glass companies for 
the production of glass wool. 


Airline and Shipping; Television 


The Netherlands airline, KLM, an- 
nounced that it carried over 1.1 million 
passengers in 1959, a gain of 15 percent 
over the 1958 figure. Its freight busi- 
ness rose 20 percent to 31 million kilo- 
grams, Both are record levels, and 
KLM reportedly expects an increase 
of 15 to 20 percent in each category for 
1960. 

Netherlands shipping lagged as a 
result of the worldwide problem of 
excess shipping tonnage. However, only 
2.2 percent of the Dutch merchant fleet 
was laid up as of December 1, 1959, 
compared with the world average of 
7 percent, 

The number of registered television 
sets rose to more than 580,000 by the 
end of 1959 from around 400,000 at the 
beginning of the year. The Netherlands 
Government agreed in principle to the 
introduction of commercial television. 
While no -official recommendation con- 
cerning the form or implementation of 
commerical programing has yet been 
made an early statement is expected. 


France 


A favorable overall balance of trade 
and payments, growing foreign ex- 
change reserves, and industrial re- 
covery with full employment evidenced 
the sound position of France’s economy 
in 1959. 

The many bright spots in the eco- 
nomic picture were tempered, however, 
by the pressures on the price level and 
intensified wage demands. There is 
some -danger that these forces could 
set off a round of inflation but the sit- 
uation still remains within manageable 
proportions, considering the unutilized 
margins of productive capacity. 


Favorable Trade, Payments Position 


In 1959 the spotlight was on foreign 
trade developments, with France’s for- 
eign trade position showing remarkable 
improvement over the preceding year. 
The 1959 overall balance of trade (for- 
eign countries and Overseas Franc 
Area) registered a surplus of $527 mil- 
lion_ in contrast with a $414 million 
deficit in 1958. Total 1959 exports 
reached $5,621 million, while imports 
amounted to $5,094 million. 

Particularly important was the im- 
provement achieved in the trade with 
foreign countries. Here the deficit was 
reduced from $856 million in 1958 to 
$23 million (1959 exports, $3,838 mil- 
lion; imports, $3,861 million). 

France’s foreign exchange receipts 
continued to rise and, despite substan- 
tial international repayments, total of- 
ficial gold and dollar reserves reached 
$1,738.3 million on January 31, 1960. 
The French balance of payments for 
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1959 is expected to show a surplus in 
the neighborhood of $1 billion. 


France-U.S. Commodity Exchanges 


The general betterment of France’s 
trading position also was reflected in 
commodity exchanges between France 
and the United States. In contrast with 
traditional trade deficits, the 1959 trade 
balance with the United States re- 
corded a $36 million surplus—exports 
to the U.S., $464 million; imports, $428 
million. 


The particularly strong showing of 
French exports was chiefly attributable 
to rising sales on the American market 
of automobiles, iron and steel, alcoholic 
beverages, and objects of art. On the 
other hand, the United States continued 
to be an important supplier of French 
basic needs, such as raw materials, 
agricultural commodities, and producer 
equipment. 


Among the most significant tradi- 
tional French commodity imports from 
the United States should be mentioned 
bread grains, oilseeds, vegetables, to- 
bacco, coal and petroleum, copper, 
basic chemicals, synthetic rubber, plas- 
tic materials, machinery, electrical 
equipment, and optical and scientific 
instruments. Other important imports 
from the United States included auto- 
moblies, aircraft, furnaces, and mechan- 
ical engines. 


Liberalization of Dollar Imports 


France continued to make progress 
in liberalizing imports generally and in 
narrowing the discrimination against 
dollar imports. At the beginning of 1959 
about 56 percent of French imports 
from the United States (based on 1953 
trade) had been freed from quantita- 
tive import restrictions. Additional 
trade liberalization steps in 1959 
brought the percentage up to 86. Fur- 
ther trade liberalization measures are 
expected, and French authorities have 
indicated that henceforth such meas- 
ures will apply equally to both the dol- 
lar and OEEC areas, 

At the present time there are only 24 
tariff items whose liberalization has 
been limited to OEEC countries. Many 
of these may soon also be liberalized 
to the dollar area, but discrimination 
against some U.S. agricultural products 
may well continue, according to French 
sources. France has announced its in- 
tention to abolish, within 2 years, all 
quantitative import restrictions on in- 
dustrial products imported from the 
United States and Europe. 


As a result of these trade liberaliza- 
tion measures market opportunities will 
improve for a number of American 
products whose importation into France 
had been curtailed by quota restric- 
tions. Extensive dollar import liberaliza- 
tion, coupled with French industry’s 
probable desire to expand inventories so 
as to maintain expansion momentum, 
should give rise to an increasing demand 
for American products, 








Strengthened Economic Ties With U.S. 


Economic ties between the United 
States and France were strengthened 
by the signing on November 25 of a 
“Convention on Establishment between 
the United States of America and 
France.” 


In this Convention each of the two 
countries: 


1. Agrees to accord within its terri- 
tories to citizens and corporations of 
the other treatment no less favorable 
than it accords to its own citizens and 
corporations with respect to engaging 
in commercial, industrial, and financial 
activities. 


2. Formally endorses standards re- 
garding the protection of persons, their 
property, and interests that reflect en- 
lightened legal and constitutional prin- 
ciples. 


3. Recognizes the importance of fur- 
thering the international movement of 
investment capital, and agrees that 
such movements shall not be unnec- 
essarily hampered. 


Inflow of Private U.S. Capital 


With the creation of the European 
Economic Community there has been an 
ever-increasing interest of American 
business in investing in France, where 
opportunities can be found to contribute 
further to the expansion of various 
sectors of the French economy. 


France’s continued attraction to pri- 
vate U.S. capital is evidenced by the 
increasing. number of manufacturing 
plants which American companies are 
building in France and significant joint 
ventures undertaken by United Staies 
and French firms. The flow of private 
U.S. capital to France is. rising. As of 
1958 the total estimated book value of 
American direct investments and re- 
investments in France was $527 mil- 
lion, the bulk of which went into manu- 
facturing ($270 million) and into petro- 
leum ($179 million). 


The signing of the “Convention on 
Establishment between the U.S. and 
France, described in the preceding sec- 
tion, is expected further to improve 
the climate for private U.S. investment 
in France. 


Upward Production Trend 


Following a mild recession in 1958, in- 
dustrial output recovered strongly in 
1959. The upward production trend has 
been particularly evident since Septem- 
ber, with a number of industrial sectors 
registering notable gains. The industrial 
production index (excluding building) 
for December stood at 176 (1952=100), 
16 points above the preceding year's 
level. 

Encouraging growth continued in 
metal production and processing and in 
the coal, textile, and automobile indus- 
tries. Total automobile production rose 
in 1959 to 1,283,159 motor vehicles, in- 
cluding 1,085,177 passenger cars. 
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Steps To Halt Price Spiraling 


Concomitantly with foreign trade de- 
velopments, rising prices and the uncer- 
tain wage outlook continued to occupy 
the economic headlines. The current 
price tensions had their origins in the 
unusually dry summer and the ensuing 
shortages of a number of foodstuffs, 
such as dairy products, sugar, and vege- 
tables. Food prices generally play an 
important role in the French price 
movements because of the very large 
place occupied by foodstuffs in the pat- 
tern of consumer expenditures. This 
food-price mechanism has been at work 
in recent months and the resulting rise 
in the cost of living has pinched wage 
earners, intensifying wage demands. 

The Government, viewing with ap- 
prehension this threat to its stabiliza- 
tion program, has intervened with a 
series of ad hoc measures. It suspended 
customs duties and lifted import re- 
strictions for November and December 
1959 on several food products, including 
fresh and dry vegetables and some fruits 
(pears). It lifted quantitative restric- 
lions while maintaining customs duties 
on a number of manufactured articles— 
mainly household electrical appliances 
and certain textiles. Imports have been 
liberalized or import quotas increased 
by 25 percent for the dollar area and 
OEEC countries for agricultural ma- 
chinery, such as small-size harvester- 
threshers and diesel-powered tractors. 
In addition, the Government is consid- 
ering the possibility of reducing the 
prices of coal, gas, electricity (for in- 
dustrial users), railroad freight rates, 
and gasoline. 

The idea behind these price measures 
is to induce industry to lower the prices 
of industrial and manufactured products. 
It is reported that these price cuts by 
nationalized enterprises will be compen- 
sated by reducing the element in their 
present prices earmarked for reinvest- 
ment on the theory that the improved 
condition of the capital market should 
make it possible for them to finance a 
larger portion of their investment pro- 
grams by borrowing. It may be, how- 
ever, that this exercise will mean an 
increased burden for the Treasury. 


Current Stability of the Franc 


The Government announced several 
financial measures. The “new franc,” 
equal to 100 of the old francs, became 
the legal currency unit on January 4, 
1960. With the changeover the Treasury 
is putting into circulation the new coins 
and banknotes, while gradually retiring 
the old ones. 

Reflecting the current stability of the 
franc, the Ministry of Finance and Eco- 
nomie Affairs increased the annual for- 
eign exchange allowance for French resi- 
dents going abroad for tourist purposes. 
The foreign exchange allocation has been 
raised from 50,000 old francs (about 
$100) to 150,000 old francs (about 
$300), now available either in a lump 
sum or in several parts, and without 
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distinction as to tourist destination. The 
new allocation is effective immediately 
and represents the most liberal treat- 
ment accorded residents of France since 
the end of the war. In addition to the 
foreign exchange allowance French resi- 
dents traveling abroad also may take 
with them 25,000 frances in French cur- 
rency. 


Federal Republic 
of Germany 


The year 1959 developed into a very 
prosperous one for the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Prospects for further expansion of 
the economy are good since foreign de- 
mand shows no sign of slackening, and 
continued high domestic investment for 
rationalization purposes appears inevi- 
table. Personal consumption accelerated 
toward the end of 1959 and will receive 
additional momentum from pension in- 
creases scheduled for early 1960 and 
from probable wage increases which are 
generally anticipated. Further substan- 
tial economic expansion is, however, 
likely to be increasingly difficult to 
achieve since employment cannot be ex- 
pected to expand significantly and pro- 
duction reserves are disappearing ra- 
pidly. 


Rise in Exports and Imports 


Substantial increases in both exports 
and imports contributed significantly to 
the accelerated economic growth of the 
German economy in 1959. The value of 
commodity exports, which had expanded 
only slightly in 1958, rose by P percent 
in 1959 to reach $9.8 billion’ while the 
value of export orders booked exceeded 
the 1958 level by 28 percent. Following 
a 1958 decline, imports rose in 1959 by 
13 percent to $8.4 billion. Since export 
prices averaged 3 percent and import 
prices 5 percent below the preceding 
year’s level, the volume of exports 
showed a larger increase of 14 percent 
and imports an 18-percent jump over 
1958. The resultant trade surplus for 
the year amounted to the equivalent of 
$1.4 billion. 


Exports To and Imports From U.S. 
German exports to the United States 
in 1959 came to $901 million, exceeding 
the 1958 level by a remarkable 39 per- 
cent to make up 9.2 percent of total 
German exports. (The trade figures 
given in this section are based on coun- 
tries of payment and receipt rather 
than on countries of origin and destina- 
tion). In 1958, exports to the United 
States comprised 7.1 percent of total 
German exports. The leading commodi- 
ties involved were automobiles, rolling 
mill products, nonferrous bars and 
sheets, cutlery and tools,* optical and 
precision instruments, and machinery— 


all of which showed substantial gains 
over 1958. 

Imports from the United States, at 
$1,242 million, dropped by 6 percent 
while total imports rose by 13 percent. 
The share of imports from the United 
States in total imports thereby dropped 
from 17.8 percent in 1958 to 14.9 per- 
cent in 1959. This development was at- 
tributable largely to reduced purchases 
of U.S. coal following the introduction 
of import restrictions on coal in late 
1958 and early 1959 aimed at alleviating 
the coal crisis which developed in 1958 
and is still in evidence. Imports of U:S. 
cotton and wheat in 1959 were also 
relatively weak. 

Further steps tending to facilitate 
West German imports from the United 
States were taken, including: (1) Ex- 
tension of the 10-percent internal EEC 
tariff reduction of January 1959 to out- 
side countries; (2) partial or full lib- 
eralization of some 350 tariff items to 
the dollar area; (3) reduction of the 
discrimination between imports from 
the OEEC and the dollar area; and (4) 
extension of larger quotas and/or more 
liberal treatment of import license ap- 
plications for certain U.S. products. The 
principal commodities liberalized during 
this period include seeds, eggs, honey, 
rice, edible oils, poultry, oilcakes and 
meal, certain chemicals, tires and tubes, 
and kraft paper and cartons. The ef- 
fect of these actions on overall United 
States exports to Germany was prob- 
ably small in 1959 since the effective 
date of the liberalization measures was 
about midyear. 


Decrease in Exchange Reserves 


During most of the year, the impact 
of the persistently high foreign trade 
surpluses on West German central gold 
and exchange reserves was more than 
offset by other factors, including sub- 
stantial net exports. of medium- and 
long-term public and private capital 
as well as very high outflows of short- 
term funds. The latter was due largely 
to substantial advance payments for 
arms and to a large-scale accumulation 
of foreign short-term assets by West 
German commercial banks. 

In line with these trends, gold and 
net foreign exchange reserves of the 
Federal Bank declined notably during 
the first three quarters of 1959. How- 
ever, during the last 3 months of the 
year, rising interest levels resulting 
from the monetary restrictions intro- 
duced for domestic reasons kept pri- 
vate capital exports at a low level and 
simultaneously induced repatriation of 
short-term banking funds. These fac- 
tors, plus the absence of large-scale 
foreign payments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, caused West German central 
gold and exchange reserves to increase 
again. Thus, the net loss for 1959 as a 
whole was reduced to 2.4 billion Ger- 
man marks so that Federal Bank for- 
eign exchange reserves still totaled 
23.8 billion marks (over $5 billion) at 
year’s end, 
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Favorable Development of Economy 

While preceding years had shown a 
slowing trend in the growth rate of the 
economy, official estimates place the 
expansion of the gross national product 
at market prices in 1959 at 7.5 percent 
over the 1958 level to reach $58 billion. 
Measured in terms of constant prices, 
the 1959 gross national product ex- 
panded by an ‘estimated 5.7 percent as 
compared with only 2.8 percent in 1958. 

The principal factor responsible for 
the favorable development of the Ger- 
man economy in 1959 was increased 
efficiency, More intensive utilization of 
available productive capacity resulting 
from continuing rationalization meas- 
ures showed up in an increase in the net 
domestic product per employee of 4.2 
percent over the preceding year. The 
magnitude of this gain in productivity 
can best be seen when contrasted with 
the comparable growth rate of only 1.8 
percent in 1958. Employment increased 
to establish a new record while unem- 
ployment, averaging 30 percent below 
the 1958 level, was negligible. Remark- 
ably, this expansion was accomplished 
while effecting cuts in working hours. 

Developments in the major sectors 
of the economy were not uniform. In 
industry and handicrafts, which ac- 
counted for 52 percent of the gross do- 
mestic product, output increased over 
1958 by 7.1 percent. Industrial sales 
rose by 9 percent with generally small 
changes in the annual averages of prices. 
This expansion nevertheless failed to 
keep up with demand as new orders 
exceeded current sales by about 9 per- 
cent. Producers of a wide range of in- 
dustrial commodities thereby accumu- 
lated substantial order backlogs, and 
delivery schedules in many instances 
were extended to provide for longer 
lead times. 

Of the three major weak spots prom- 
inent in the German economy at the 
beginning of 1959 (in steel, textiles, 
and hard coal) only hard coal mining 
remained in the doldrums at year’s end. 
However, efforts to curb coal mining 
output and to improve the competitive 
position of coal in relation to other fuels 
began to show results in the form of 
reduced coal stocks at the pitheads. 

Agricultural production in 1959, while 
suffering from unfavorable weather, 
managed nevertheless to share in the 
general economic expansion. Prelimin- 
ary official estimates show that produc- 
tion in agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
eries, which together accounted for 7 
percent of the gross domestic product, 
expanded over 1958 by 3.2 percent at 
current prices and by 2 percent at mar- 
ket prices. 

Wholesalers reportedly enjoyed an 
above-average expansion in_ business 


with producer goods “making a better 
showing than consumer soft goods. Re- 
tail sales showed a modest 4-percent in- 
crease in volume over 1958. Develop- 
ments in the transportation, communi- 
cations, and other service sectors were 
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reported generally as satisfactory or 
better but with varied growth rates. 


Stability of Prices 


The overall price level in 1959 re- 
mained stable with scattered but mild 
inflationary tendencies. Prices for many 
agricultural products occasionally ex- 
ceeded the 1958 level, owing largely to 
an extended summer drought. These 
tendencies were counteracted by mid- 
year Governinent measures to promote 
imports, and prices subsequently moved 
downward. In the industrial sector, 
building costs averaged 5 to 6 percent 
above their 1958 levels. With rising or- 
der book backlogs in some industrial 
sectors, and pariicularly in consumer 
softs goods, manufacturers preferred to 
increase their profit margins rather 
than pass on to customers the benefits 
of increased productivity and increased 
sales volume. Prices for most personal 
services edged upward. 

The Central Bank, hoping to counter- 
act any broad tendency for prices to 
push upward, moved in September to 
increase the rediscount rate from 2.75 
percent to 3 and then to 4 in October. 
Minimum reserve requirements were 
also raised successively. 


Italy 


Italy’s economy expanded at an ac- 
celerated pace in 1959, and industrial 
output was one of the best in postwar 
years. This growth was reflected in, as 
well as stimulated by, heightened foreign 
trade. Exports continued to advance 
more than did imports, a high surplus 
for invisibles was maintained, and the 
net capital inflow from loans and invest- 
ments rose considerably. Net gold and 
foreign exchange reserves increased by 
over $1 billion, bringing total net hold- 
ings to about $3,230 million at the 
year’s end. 


The rising trend in reserves led to a 
further reduction of the quantitative 
restrictions on imports from the dollar 
area, Italy's trade with the other five 
Common Market countries grew at a 
higher rate than its overall trade, in 
part as a result of implementation of 
the Rome Treaty. Trade agreements 
were renewed with three Soviet bloc 
countries. 

Prospects are good for further eco- 
nomic growth and accumulation of for- 
eign exchange surpluses in 1960. Addi- 
tional dollar-trade liberalization is 
anticipated. 


Decline in U.S. Trade Position 


Exports to Italy from the United 
States were valued at $407.5 million in 
1959. This 16-percent decline from the 
$487.1 million recorded in 1958 was due 
largely to decreased shipments of the 
three big-vamie items in U.S. export 
trade with Italy—coal, ferrous scrap, 











and cotton. The slack in Italian demand 
from the United States for the first two 
items was met by larger than norma]! 
imports from Europe, where coal had 
become surplus and scrap more avail- 
able. And Italy supplied its cotton re- 
quirements by larger imports of lower 
priced cotton from other sources. 


Imports into the United States from 
Italy rose 40 percent in 1959 over 1958, 
expanding from $275 million to $387.5 
million, mainly because of increased 
sales of automobiles, wool textiles, 
shoes, office machines, and metals. Thus, 
trade with the United States for the 
year was nearly in balance; the edge 
ran in Italy’s favor, for the first time, 
in the most recent 4 months (July- 
October) for which figures are available. 


For the first time in the postwar 
period, the United States in 1959 lost 
to West Germany its position as Italy’s 
primary supplier of imports. In the first 
10 months of the year, Germany sup- 
plied 14 percent of Italian imports by 
value and the United States, 12 percent. 
France also gained ground on the United 
States, owing partly to the devaluation 
of the franc, and accounted for 7 per- 
cent of Italy’s imports in the 10 months. 
Of total imports in 1958, the United 
States supplied 16 percent; Germany, 12 
percent; and France, 4.7 percent. 

As Italy recovered from the 1958 re- 
cession imports of raw materials picke‘ 
up, and in the closing months of 1959 
imports from the United States regained 
some of their former value. Revival of 
the Italian steel industry and its growth 
to record levels are increasing the need 
for U.S. scrap iron, and imports of U.S. 
cotton are reviving. Some increase is 
expected in imports of industrial manu- 
factures in view of the resumption of 
industrial expansion. 

Imports from the United States that 
rose in 1959 include plastics materials, 
coal-tar products, and mechanical pre- 
cision products. Trade liberalization has 
opened the Italian market to many U‘S. 
consumer goods, including durables, 
hitherto virtually excluded by licensing. 
Opportunities for enlarged U.S. trade 
are likely to exist in hard liquors, paints 
and varnishes, yarns of manmade fibers, 
hand tools, fluorescent lamps, and re- 
frigerating units—to name only a few 
of the products liberalized in January of 
this year. 

The United States participated offi- 
cially in the Bari Fair in September. A 
U.S. trade mission also operated at the 
fair and visited a number of cities in 
southern Italy. At the fair, U.S. private 
business had 143 commercial exhibitors, 
a larger representation than any other 
foreign country. Roughly, the 6,700 ex- 
hibitors at the Bari Fair transacted 
about $48 million of business. United 
States concerns participated also in the 
numerous other trade fairs and industry 
exhibitions held in Italy during the year 


Rise in Foreign Exchange Reserves 
Net official foreign exchange cumula- 
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tive reserves are at a record high. 
Ranking behind those of only the United 
States and West Germany, Italy’s re- 
serves are equivalent to 9 months’ im- 
ports, 


Increasing Common Market. demand, 
the current drive to sell Italian prod- 
ucts to newly developing countries, and 
greater sales to the United States and 
other developed non-Common Market 
countries should cause continuing ex- 
pansion of Italian exports. Success in 
these campaigns should create new in- 
vestment opportunities in Italy, since 
external demand continues to play an 
important part in Italian industrial ex- 
pansion, 


While imports may also bé expected 
to expand because of growing raw ma- 
terial needs and some increase from 
trade liberalization, the trend is for 
exports to climb faster than imports. 
Total Italian exports rose 12.1 percent 
in value during the first 11 months of 
1959 while imports rose only 3.9 per- 
cent. This trend, of course, improves 
Italy’s capacity to import goods from 
the United States, as well as from other 
countries. Continued improvement or at 
least maintenance of the presently im- 
proved current balance is evident in the 
year ahead. 


Liberalization of Dollar Goods 


Liberalization to the dollar area was 
increased from 20 percent to 55 percent 
of Italian tariff items or subitems in 
June 1959. Prior to that time only cer- 
tain basic raw materials, a selected 
group of capital goods, and a few con- 
sumer goods were on the free list. 
Products liberalized in the 1959 action 
include many chemicals, chemical in- 
dustry products, iron and steel products, 
industrial equipment, many additional 
types of machinery, and some consumer 
products, 


Futher dollar liberalization took place 
in January 1960, when some 200 items 
were removed from quantitative restric- 
tions, raising to approximately 60 per- 
cent the total Italian tariff classifica- 
tions liberalized. Dollar discrimination 
still persists in that, while some 2,800 
items remain unliberalized to the dollar 
area, only 70-odd or 1 percent of tariff 
classifications remain subject to license 
from the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), How- 
ever, additional dollar liberalization an- 
ticipated in the first half of 1960 will 
further reduce discrimination that fa- 
vors OEEC and will increase the sales 
potential for more U.S. products. 

The U.S. Government has. stepped up 
its representations to Italy for still 
further dollar liberalization as the Ital- 
ian balance of payments continues to 
show an increasing surplus. But, while 
by early this year Italy was making 
considerable progress in the direction of 
removing discriminatory restrictions on 
dollar goods, much remains to be done 
in this area, 
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Other Trade Concessions, Protocols 


The first 10-percent tariff reduction 
among Common Market countries was 
made on January 1, 1959. Imports into 
Italy from the five other member coun- 
tries for all months increased 28.8 per- 
cent over 1958 to $804.5 million, Exports 
rose to $715.3 million, or by 27.3 per- 
cent. 


Imports from France, stimulated by 
devaluation of the franc, accounted for 
a substantial part of the increase of 
trade with Common Market countries. 
The growth in trade with Germany has 
been noted above. By contrast, Italy’s 
overall imports in the first 11 months 
of 1959 increased only 3.9 percent, total- 
ing $3,050.2 million; exports increased 
12.1 percent to $2,606.9 million. A sec- 
ond 10-percent tariff reduction is sched- 
uled among Common Market members 
for July 1 of this year and makes it 
likely that Italy will increase its pur- 
chases from the area. 


Trade protocols were renewed with 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, and East Germany 
in December, calling for sizable in- 
creases in trade over 1959 target figures. 
However, even if realized, they will 
still involve only a small portion of total 
Italian trade. Leading Italian imports 
from the three countries that are also 
important in United States-Italian trade 
include fuels and some agricultural 
products. 


Record Inflow of Foreign Capital 


Foreign capital flowed into Italy in 
record volume in 1959. In the first 9 
months of the year alone it hit $185 
million, surpassing the record $172.9 
million reached in all of 1958. Data for 
1958 show that the United States sup- 
plied about 25 percent of all capital en- 
tering Italy in that year. This percent- 
age understates the facts, however, 
because official figures on U.S. invest- 
ments do not include those made by 
American firms located in third coun- 
tries. 

The Foreign Investment Law of 1956 
continued to give impetus to the inflow 
of foreign capital in the form of direct 
investment by providing guarantees that 
foreign firms and individuals investing 
in “productive enterprises” could re- 
patriate both capital and earnings with- 
out limitation. Foreign investments au- 
thorized in 1959 under this law equaled 
$25.3 million, of which $11.5 million 
came from the United States. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of these U.S. private 
investments were made in the chemical 
and pharmaceutical sector. 


Implementation of the Common Mar- 
ket has prompted the conclusion of 
agreements between Italian firms and 
firms in other Market countries for re- 
ciprocal assembly, production, and/or 
distribution of products and the increas- 
ing establishment in Italy of firms from 
non-Common Market countries as a 
means of entering the Market. In the 


latter case a number of U.S. firms have 
increased present investments, made 
new ones, or reached agreements with 
Italian firms, The focal points for U.S. 
investment have branched out from 
petroleum and some other limited types 
of activities to such fields as chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, mechanics, detergents, 
industrial abrasives, and aircraft. 


Faced with future industrial competi- 
tion from other Common Market coun- 
tries, Italian firms are taking measures 
te rationalize operations. This will offer 
opportunities for investment in new 
plants and techniques. 


A law enacted in November 1959 de- 
creases from 23 percent to 11.5 percent 
the income tax on interest paid on 
bonds issued by private corporations. 
This measure should reduce borrowing 
costs and increase the rate of private 
investment. 


Stable Financial Situation 


Along with the excellent record 
achieved in external payments, Italy 
maintained internal financial stability 
in 1959, owing to the continued applica- 


tion of effective monetary and budget- 
ary policies. 


The provisional current account deficit 
for fiscal 1960 of $206 million reflects 
some increase over that of the preced- 
ing year, owing to outlays for public 
works to offset effects of the 1958 re- 
cession. The $6.32 billion 1961 national 
budget, now up for Parliamentary con- 
sideration, proposes a deficit on current 
account of $463 million. Thus the Gov- 
ernment apparently is reversing its 
deficit-reducing policy of the last few 
years, prompted in part by the fact that 
private investment in 1959 increased 
only about 2 percent. There were signs 
of increased investment in the last 
months of. the year, however. 


Consumption continued to expand dur- 
ing 1959, increased purchases of meat, 
sugar, alcoholic beverages, and the like 
reflecting a rising living standard for 
Italy, where these items are still con- 
sidered luxuries. 


A high degree of banking liquidity 
continued throughout the year, as sav- 
ings increased substantially but new 
private investment did not keep up with 
the volume of funds which became avail- 
able. Although part of the excess of 
funds was absorbed by a midyear $320 
million Government bond issue, there 
were no signs until the very end of the 
year of any tightening in the situation. 
Despite this inflationary development, 
prices declined over 1958. For the first 
11 months of 1959, wholesale prices 
were down an average of 3.4 percent; 
retail prices, by 0.7 percent; and the 
cost of living, by 0.7 percent. However, 
these averages represent declining 
trends in the first months of the year 
and slight monthly increases in the late 
months. 
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Little action occurred in 1959 to in- 
crease Italian foreign aid but some steps 
may be taken in the future, at least 
through the method of larger export 
credits. This would be in the interest 
of Italian industry, which is basically 
one that processes imported raw mate- 
rials in large amounts for export. 


GNP Growth; Plan for Agriculture 

Movement toward national economic 
goals set forth in the 10-year Vanoni 
Plan increased in 1959, while the plan 
itself was reassessed at midyear in the 
light of mixed results after the first 5 
years, Gross national product (GNP) 
for the year grew by perhaps 6 percent, 
compared with 4.2 percent in 1958, and 
surpassed the 5-percent annual average 
goal. 


Biggest expansion occurred in the in- 
dustrial sector, where a 10-percent 
growth compares favorably with a post- 
war average of 7 to 8 percent. The 
greatest increase came in manufactur- 
ing, which represents by far the largest 
part of Italian industry—production of 
automobiles, chemicals, artificial fibers, 
paper, furniture, hides and skins, and 
some textiles all showed high growth 
rates. The extractive industries and 
electricity and gas production also 
showed increases. 


The agricultural sector did not show 
comparable growth, reflecting natural 
phenomena more than cyclical changes 
in economic activity. Thes greatest pro- 
duction decline was in grains, notably 
wheat. Tertiary activities continued to 
increase, and the construction trade, 
while showing some hesitation early in 
the year, soon picked up. 


The higher rate of growth in industry 
and tertiary activities than in agricul- 
ture contributed further toward the aim 
of increasing the degree of Italian in- 
dustrialization in order to absorb the 
large numbers of underemployed per- 
sons in agriculture. More progress was 
made in 1959 than in other recent years 
in reducing unemployment. Accurate 
data are difficult to obtain, but Govern- 
ment officials stated that unemployment 
in October was probably about 15 per- 
cent lower than in October 1958. Never- 
theless, unemployment remains at a 
high level. 


To implement its long-range develop- 
ment goals of reducing underemploy- 
ment and unemployment, raising eco- 
nomic levels in the depressed southern 
regions, and making the agricultural 
sector more competitive with that of 
other Common Market countries, the 
Italian Government is preparing to em- 
bark on a $900 million, 5-year organic 
development plan to modernize the 
high-cost agricultural sector. The “Piano 
Verde” (Green Plan), consisting mainly 
of the Government’s undertaking fur- 
ther public works, reclamation pro- 


grams, and the extension of agricultural 
credit, was recently approved by the 
Council of Ministers. 
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Austria 


The Austrian economy took a cycli- 
cal upswing in 1959; similar to that of 
other Western European countries, and 
at the beginning of 1960 it appeared to 
be entering a new phase of prosperity. 
In the early fall, foreign trade gained 
impetus from the economic prosperity 
at home and abroad, and both exports 
and imports exceeded considerably 
those in the corresponding months of 
1958. 

Virtually full nonresident converti- 
bility of the national currency for capi- 
tal transactions was instituted in .Oc- 
tober. This measure represented a fur- 
ther step toward Austria’s integration 
with Western money and capital mar- 
kets, a policy repeatedly advocated by 
the Minister of Finance and designed 
to encourage further private foreign in- 
vestments. 

The new dollar liberalization list was 
published, and became effective October 
15. It raises the level of dollar import 
liberalization from 40 percent to 45 
(1953= 100) and, except for certain tex- 
tiles, eliminates discrimination between 
the treatment accorded to industrial 
imports from the OEEC (Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation) 
area and those from the dollar area. 


Size and Structure of Foreign Trade 

Foreign trade figures reached new 
record levels in 1959 in spite of lower 
prices in some sectors. Total imports 
were estimated at well over $1,100 
million—reaching an alltime high in 
October and November—and exports 
at over $950 million, compared with 
$1,074 million and $918 million, re- 
spectively, in 1958. In the first 11 
months, the trade deficit rose to $154 
million, a gain of 12 percent over the 
like 1958 period. 

Austro-United States trade was 
marked by a substantial decline in im- 
ports from the United States, mainly 
coal, corn, and cotton, which were about 
40 percent lower than in 1958. This 
decline reduced the U.S. share in total 
Austrian imports from 10 percent to 6. 
A boom in exports raised the U.S. 
share in Austrian exports from 5 per- 
cent to 7. 

So far, the general structure of the 
country’s foreign trade has continued 
largely unchanged. Among both imports 
and exports the share of semimanu- 
factures has increased slightly in rela- 
tion to raw materials without, however, 
indicating a long-range shift. 

Among Austria’s trading partners, 
European Common Market countries 
and especially the Federal Republic of 
Germany still hold their predominant 
roles. 

Thus, the widespread fear that the 
country’s exports would greatly suffer 
from discrimination by the Common 
Market has, as yet, not been borne out. 
On the other hand, Austrian exports 






to other areas have increased faster 
than have those to the Common Market. 
Statistics for the first 9 months of 
1959 show an increase of exports to the 
United States by 42 percent, to the So- 
viet Bloc by 6 percent, to the European 
Free Trade Area by 13 percent, and to 
the Common Market by only 2 percent. 


The slow progress in effectuation of 
a Europe-wide trading area has stimu- 
lated Austria’s efforts to improve its 
competitive position in the developing 
countries of Africa, Latin America, and 
Asia. To this end, a new export financ- 
ing plan to provide credits up to 8 years 
has been devised. The new scheme will 
supplement the currently existing 
sources of export credit, and is ex- 
pected to broaden the scope of export 
financing so as to cover 10 to 12 per- 
cent of total commercial exports. 

Foreign trade is generally expected 
to continue te expand, even if hopes 
for an early multilateral association in 
Europe between the six Common Mar- 
ket countries and the “Outer Seven’ 
countries should not materialize. In 
that case, a reconsideration of Austria's 
position toward European integration 
may be expected. 


Market Potentials for U.S. Goods 


As to imports, the favorably develop- 
ing Austrian economy will continue to 
offer increasing market _ possibilities 
for U.S. staple foodstuffs, tobacco, and 
raw materials. 

In the sector of semifinished and fin- 
ished industrial products, the Austrian 
consumer preference for continental 
specifications may benefit especially U.S. 
firms manufacturing in Europe, or sell- 
ing from warehouses or distribution 
centers located there. The improve: 
standard of living and increased leisure 
time should provide export opportunities 
for a new range of high-quality Amer- 
ican consumer goods. 

In order to promote the sale of US. 
products in Austria and other European 
countries, U.S. firms have been invited 
to participate in a cooperative industry- 
Government exhibit to be located in the 
U.S. pavilion at the International 
Vienna Fall Fair held from September 
4 fo September 11, 1960 (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly of Dec. 21, 1959, 
p. 25). 


Private Consumption, Investment 


The main forces feeding the upswing 
of the Austrian economy are the in- 
tensified expansion of private consump- 
tion and the increased level of private 
investment. The continued rise in con- 
sumer demand investment, and exports 
despite price reductions in several sec- 
tors, initiated a substantial growth of 
nearly all components contributing to 
the gross national product (GNP). 

Output in the agricultural sector was 
affected by unfavorable weather during 
most of the summer which held the rea! 
annual increase down to probably less 
than 3 percent, as against 10.3 percent 
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in 1958. The real increase of the GNP 
in 1959 was about 4 percent; barring 
unforeseen developments, the growth of 
the domestic economy should be refiect- 
ed in a similar or even sharper rise of 
the national product in 1960. 


The rapid increase in private con- 
sumption resulted from better employ- 
ment conditions, the rise in wages and 
salaries, consumer optimism, and broad- 
ened opportunities for installment pur- 
chasing. In addition to the stimulating 
effect on domestic output, the renewed 
boom in consumption and investment 
led to the substantial increase in im- 
ports mentioned above, thus contribut- 
ing to a significant deficit in Austria’s 
balance of trade. ° 

The present pattern of private in- 
vestment financing is unlikely to under- 
go significant changes in 1960. The bulk 
of such investment, about 60 to 65 per- 
cent, will continue to be self-financed, 
the credit institutes supplying 15 to 20 
percent and nonbanking long-term do- 
mestic investors and foreign capital 
each accounting for another 5 to 10 
percent. 


Public Consumption, Investment 


Contrary to the developments in the 
private sector, the rate of growth of 
public consumption and investment was 
considerably lower than in 1958; also, 
Government borrowing, which provided 
most of the funds for the expansion in 
both public consumption and _ invest- 
ment, was somewhat smaller. The fa- 
vorable state of the economy was ac- 
companied by a rising trend in prices 
and wages, and the general feeling of 
prosperity lessened consumer resistance 
to upward price adjustments. These ad- 
justments, however, were by no means 
dramatic—wholesale prices in December 
1959 were only about 2 percent higher 
than a year before and the consumer- 
price index was 2.4 percent above the 
1958 ‘average. 

As public investments will be lower 
than in 1959, the Government’s activity 
on ‘the capital market in 1960 will not 
reach the preceding year’s level. 


Other Financial Trends 


Total new bond issues by the Govern- 
ment are unlikely to exceed the equiv- 
alent of $80 million to $120 million, and 
most of these issues will be subscribed 
by the public. This development should 
leave the banking system with enough 
funds to finance the increased volume of 
private investment expected for the cur- 
rent year. 

In the absence of major public capi- 
tal imports the  balance-of-payments 
situation in 1959 was characterized by 
high surpluses on current account dur- 
ing the tourist season and a substantial 
trade deficit toward the end of the 
year. The American Embassy in Vienna 
estimates that 1959 net increases in 
gold and foreign exchange reserves 
amounted to about $30 million. Total 
reserves thus should be almost $720 
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million or enough to cover average im- 
port requirements for almost 8 months. 


It is generally anticipated that the 
upward movement of price and wage 
levels will continue throughout 1960, 
although the Government and _ the 
Wage-Price Commission are expected 
to keep them under control. The pres- 
sure from unemployed liquid funds at 
banks is likely to be mitigated as a re- 
sult of the introduction of new short- 
term and medium-term investment 
possibilities consisting of 1-year and 
3-year Treasury certificates which will 
be added to the existing capital mar- 
ket instruments. Moreover, medium- 
term bonds in an amount close to $20 
million are expected to be issued in the 
spring of 1960, in connection with the new 
scheme (mentioned above) for financ- 
ing exports to underdeveloped areas. 


Outlook for the Economy in 1960 


Assessment of the current economic 
situation suggests that the upswing 
should continue unabated in 1960. On 
the basis of information from the Aus- 
trian Institute for Economic Research, 
the American Embassy estimates that 
the gross national product will show a 
real growth of at least 4 percent in 
1960 but that capacity limitations will 
keep such growth to no more than 5 
percent. A relatively moderate shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the 
Austrian currency may result from a 
combination of factors, including the 
shortage of labor in some sectors, such 
as construction and services, higher 
wages, increases of postal and railroad 
rates, steel prices, and the availability 
of funds to finance a substantial credit 
expansion. These factors are, however, 
not considered as representing any seri- 
ous threat to overall economic growth 
since all responsible authorities realize 
the importance of keeping them under 
constant control. 

With no major election scheduled for 
1960, it is unlikely that influences from 
the political side will affect the econ- 
omy’s steady development. 


Denmark 


The Danish economy in 1959 operated 
under conditions of full employment and 
continued improvement in the foreign 
exchange position. Industrial production 
was about 8 percéht above 1958. Both 
imports and exports increased. Trade 
with the United States showed a sub- 
stantial gain over 1958. 

Denmark’s accession to the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) will 
have significant effects on Danish in- 
dustry and foreign trade. The conclusion 
of special agreements with the United 
Kingdom and Sweden in connection 
with EFTA, giving these countries cer- 
tain preferences, can have adverse ef- 
fects on U.S. trade. On the other hand, 


the removal of quantitative restrictions 
will give U.S. exporters an opportunity 
to increase their sales in the Danish 
market, in spite of a higher tariff level 
on certain manufactured articles, 
Agricultural production was higher 
than in 1958 and, since prices also were 
more favorable, the gross income accru- 
ing to farmers was considerably above 
that of the preceding year. However, 
the 1959 harvest was adversely affected 
by the summer drought, causing a large 
increase in agriculture’s import require- 
ments. This in itself is expected to re- 
duce net agricultural income in 1960. 


Increase in Import Surplus 


Following a substantial improvement 
in 1958, Denmark’s balance of trade 
deteriorated in 1959 to the extent that 
the import excess (1,298 million crowns) 
for the first 11 months was nearly 
two and a half times the excess (540 
million crowns) for the corresponding 
1958 period. This increase in the trade 
deficit of 758 million crowns over 1958 
was the result of a 1.393-million-crown 
rise in imports, or about 16 percent, 
against an export rise of only 635 mil- 
lion crowns, or 8 percent. 

Imports increased in value from 8,475 
million crowns in the first 11 months of 
1958 to 9,868 million crowns in the like 
period of 1959. They reached a record 
high of 1,067 million crowns in Novem- 
ber. Although the increase in imports 
was of a general nature, it applied par- 
ticularly to grain, feedstuffs, and oil- 
seeds, iron, steel, and metals, chemicals 
(including fertilizers, plastics, pharma- 
ceuticals, and paints), timber, and cer- 
tain other raw materials, machinery and 
equipment, transportation equipment, 
and textile products. 

Exports increased in value from 7,935 
million crowns in the first 11 months 
of 1958 to 8,570 million crowns in the 
corresponding period of 1959. As was 
the case with imports, shipments in the 
year’s second half exceeded those in the 
first 6 months, averaging 835 million 
crowns in the first half of 1959 against 
735 million in the like period of 1958. 


U.S. Trade; Investment Climate 


Danish trade with the United States 
was larger in the first 11 months of 
1959 than in the corresponding 1958 
period. Imports from the United States, 
representing 9 percent of total trade, 
moved from 755 million crowns to 895 
million and exports—including — ship- 
ments, largely food products, to the U.S. 
armed forces in Germany—went from 
710 million crowns to 869 million. Im- 
ports of grain and machinery in particu- 
lar showed increases, whereas purchases 
of fuel and oil dropped considerably. In 
the case of exports direct to the United 
States, the most conspicuous increases 
were reported for metal alloys, furs, 
seeds, machinery, and furniture. Sales 
of canned meat, chiefly hams, after in- 
creases in recent years remained stag- 
nant in 1959 at the 1958 level. 




















On November 10, 1959, the Danish 
Government proposed an extensive lib- 
eralization of imports from the dollar 
area and member countries of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) to take effect simul- 
taneously with the proposed tariff re- 
vision on March 1, 1960. The percentage 
increase would move from 86 to 96. 

Effective December 15, 1959, Danish 
regional import quotas were made ap- 
plicable to imports from the dollar area. 
This extension applies also to import li- 
censes already issued but not yet util- 
ized. With this step Denmark has erased 
the last significant area of dollar dis- 
crimination. : 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
stated his expectation that foreign in- 
vestments in Denmark will increase as 
a result of Denmark’s membership in 
the EFTA. The availability of skilled la- 
bor in Denmark and stable .social and 
political conditions, together with Den- 
mark’s favorable geographic position for 
reaching European markets and a high- 
ly developed transportation system, are 
some of the advantages which Den- 
mark has to offer foreign investors. 


Shift in Foreign Exchange Position 

As of December 31, 1959, foreign 
exchange reserves amounted to 1,542 
million crowns, compared with 1,160 
million crowns in 1958. This is an in- 
crease of 382 million crowns in 1959 as 
against rises of 828 million crowns and 
201 million crowns in 1958 and 1957, re- 
spectively. 

The reserves started to decline in 
November 1959 and continued to decline 
through December, amounting to 81 mil- 
lion crowns. Although the first half of 
January 1960 was characterized by sta- 
bility in foreign exchange holdings, a 
loss of no less than 100 million crowns 
took place in the last half of the month. 


The decline in the foreign exchange 
holdings may be due to the considerable 
increase in imports in 1959, particularly 
the record amounts during the last few 
months, While rising imports are a nor- 
mal consequence of capacity production 
and increased consumption, the upturn 
in recent months has probably been 
caused in large part by the inflow of 
considerable quantities of goods which 
will be subject to tariff increases on 
March 1, 1960. 


Rise in Industrial Output 

Danish industry enjoyed a highly sat- 
isfactory year, both production and ex- 
ports setting new records. Total indus- 
trial output was about 8 percent larger 
than in 1958, as reflected in an increase 
in the composite production index from 
112 (1955=100) in the first 11 months 
of 1958 to 121 in the like 1959 period. 
Exports were up in the first 10 months 
of 1959 by 6 percent—from 2,762 million 
crowns to 2,937 million. 

With the exception of the transporta- 
tion equipment industry, all industrial 
sectors shared in the improvement, per- 
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cent increases in production being con- 
spicuous in the case of the textile indus- 
try, 18; the stone, earthenware, and 
glass industry, 15; the footwear and 
clothing industry, 13; the iron and metal 
industry 12; and the chemical industry, 
9. On the other hand, in spite of an in- 
crease in the construction of new ton- 
nage, output of the _ transportation 
equipment industry declined by about 
4 percent because of a sharp drop in 
repair activities of the shipyards, 

Building activity was at an exception- 
ally high level. Statistics covering the 
first three quarters of the year indicate 
that completion of construction projects 
of all kinds increased by 26 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1958. The 
high rate of building activity and of in- 
dustrial investments is expected to con- 
tinue in 1960. 


Higher Agricultural Output 


The quantitative output of livestock 
products was estimated to have been 3 
to 5 percent larger than in 1958. The 
larger production was primarily due to 
an increased output of bacon and pork 
but the output of milk and eggs also 
rose; beef and veal output declined 
slightly. 

The gross income received by farmers 
for the 1959 livestock production is esti- 
mated at from 6.6 billion to 6.8 billion 
crowns (1 crown=US$0.145), or rough- 
ly 15 percent more than in 1958. In 
view of a rise in volume of only 3 to 5 
percent, this increase reflects the sub- 
stantially higher prices received.in 1959, 

Overall crop production was about 14 
percent Jess than in 1958. This severe 
decline was due to the adverse drought 
prevailing during the summer and fall 
of 1959, 


Norway 


Norway’s economy made a rapid re- 
covery during the year after being hit 
comparatively hard by the recession of 
1958. By the end of 1959 virtually all of 
the major sectors had reached record 
heights. According to preliminary cal- 
culations of the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Norway’s gross national product 
in 1959 was nearly 4.5 percent above 
the 1958 level. 

Net foreign exchange reserve holdings 
of the Bank of Norway increased in 
1959, the balance-of-payments deficit on 
current account was sharply reduced, 
shipping earnings rose, the cost-of-living 
and wholesale price indexes remained 
relatively stable, and total foreign trade 
as well as trade with the United States 
showed improvement. 

The Norwegian economy is likely~to 
continue its expansion in 1960, as- 
suming no contraction in the level of in- 
ternational economic activity on which 
Norway is heavily dependent. A high 
level of public and private investment, 





relatively full employment, and the con- 
tainment of inflationary pressures are 
expected, along with moderate increases 
in consumption and in the standard of 
living. 
Higher Foreign Trade; Tariff Policy 
Total exports amounted to 5,570 mil- 
lion crowns in 1959 (1 crown=US$0.141) 
as compared with 5,134 million in 1958. 
Total imports were valued at 7,317 mil- 
lion crowns, compared with 7,024 million 
in 1958. The greater improvement in 
exports than in imports (exports in- 
creased by 436 million crowns and im- 
ports by 293 million crowns) resulted in 
a reduction in the trade deficit by 7 
percent. 


Higher exports of such commodities 
as dairy products, fish and fish products, 
paper and cardboard, chemical products, 
and base metals were primarily respon- 
‘sible for the rise in exports. Lumber, 
woodpulp and paper, and ores failed to 
record any increase in exports during 
1959. , 


The principal groups which showed 
increases among imports were animal 
and vegetable fats, chemicals, textiles, 
clothing, and transport equipment (ex- 
cluding ships). 

The European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) negotiations were completed 
and the convention was signed in an 
atmosphere of general satisfaction. It 
was recognized, however, that the pros- 
pective EFTA tariff reductions would 
adversely affect less competitive indus- 
tries producing for the domestic market. 


Norway continued its trade liberaliza- 
tion program in 1959. By midyear more 
than 91 percent of Norway’s imports 
from:the United States entered without 
license restriction. The Government also 
removed the last remaining significant 
discrimination against the dollar area 
by opening the global automobile quota, 
effective January 1, 1960, to the United 
States and Canada. 


U.S. Trade; Investments 


Norway’s imports from the United 
States in the first 10 months of 1959 
totaled 548 million crowns, compared 
with 539 million in the like period of 
1958. Exports to the United States were 
valued at 504 million crowns and 389 
million crowns in the 10 months of 1959 
and 1958, respectively. As a result of 
the sharp increase in exports to the 
United States, Norway’s trade deficit 
was only 44 million crowns in the Jan- 
uary-October period, as compared with 
150 million crowns in the corresponding 
period in 1958. The rise in Norway's 
exports was due chiefly to larger ship- 
ments of such commodities as fish and 
fish products, woodpulp, raw furs, stee! 
bars and profile steel, ferromanganese 
and ferrochrome, and crude aluminum. 

The Norwegian Government took par- 
ticular steps to attract foreign invest- 
ments and, in November, Special Am- 
bassador Trygve Lie visited the United 
States on his mission to interest inves- 
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tors in specific projects in Norway. An 
official committee proposed that the 
annual limitation of corporate dividends 
be terminated, with the Storting having 
the right to impose limitations if eco- 
nomic conditions or excessive dividend 
payments should warrant. It was gen- 
erally acknowledged that this modifica- 
tion would improve the investment 
climate. 


More Industrial, Fishery Output 


The average industrial production in- 
dex for all industry for November 1959, 
the latest available, was 123 (1955= 
100) compared with 117 and 119 for 
November 1957 and 1958, respectively. 


The index for the export industries 
increased from 117 in November 1958 to 
123 in Novembér 1959, primarily be- 
cause of increased production in the 
frozen fish, woodpulp and paper, ferro- 
alloy, and aluminum industries. There 
was also a marked increase in industries 
producing consumer goods for the do- 
mestic market. 

According to preliminary figures of 
the Directorate of Fisheries a total of 
1,370,000 metric tons of fish were landed 
in 1959 as compared with 1,239,000 and 
1,574,000 tons in 1958 and 1957, The 
winter herring catch was poor for the 
second consecutive year and herring 
fishermen are in financial difficulties. 
As a result they will receive increased 
aid from the Government in 1960. 


Freight Earnings; Budget Deficit 

It is officially estimated that the total 
net foreign exchange earnings of the 
operating merchant fleet in 1959 reached 
about 2,950 million crowns, or approxi- 
mately 109 million crowns above earn- 
ings in 1958. They are still about 400 
million crowns below the record earn- 
ings of 1957. The increase in 1959 over 
1958 was due both to the return to 
service of idle ships and to the addition 
to the operating fleet of new ships, most 
of which are under long-term charter. 

The merchant fleet as of December 
31, 1959, consisted of 2,798 vessels ag- 
gregating 10,785,000 gross registered 
tons, of which 544 ships of 5,950,000 
gross registered tons are tankers. Idle 
ships on December 31, 1959, numbered 
97 vessels of 638,000 gross registered 
tons. The freight market was at a low 
level at the end of the year although 
there were some minor increases in 
freight rates. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the 
Bank of Norway’s net foreign reserve 
holdings rose by 239 million crowns dur- 
ing the year to a record level of 1,520 
million crowns. 

The estimated year-end current ac- 
count deficit is expected to approximate 
640 million crowns, a decrease of 46 
percent from the December 31, 1958, 
deficit of 1,096 million crowns. The 
sharp decrease is attributed to the re- 
duction of the commodity trade deficit 
and to the drop in the level of net ship 
imports and the increase in net freight 
earnings. 
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Sweden 


Economic conditions jn Sweden 
showed marked improvement during 
1959 over 1958. 

Industrial production rose, consump- 
tion and investments increased, and 
exports gained in both volume and 
value. 


Swedish exports to all destinations 
totaled $1,790 million during the first 
10 months of 1959 (a 6-percent increase 
over 1958). During the same period, im- 
ports from all sources totaled $1,911 
million (a 2-percent decrease from 
1958). Shipping earnings during the first 
three quarters of 1959 remained at a 
high level although slightly below 1958 
earnings. Holdings of the national bank 
(Riksbank) and commercial banks of 
gold and foreign exchange amounted to 
$788 million at the end of October 1959 
compared with $686 million in October 
1958. 


U.S. Trade in Goods With Sweden 


Sweden’s trade with the United States 
showed a sharp rise in exports and a 
small decline in imports. During the 
period January-October 1959 Swedish 
exports to the United States amounted 
to $134 million as compared with $90 
million in 1958. Imports into Sweden 
from the United States dropped from 
$203 million for January-October 1958 
to $199 million in 1959. This decline in 
imports followed Sweden’s general pat- 
tern of trade with most Western coun- 
tries. The decline in imports was due 
chiefly to lower imports of tobacco, 
cotton and textile raw materials, min- 
eral fuel, i. e., coal, petroleum, and 
means of transport. Imports of machin- 
ery, on the other hand, showed a 
marked increase. Larger shipments of 
woodpulp, metals, machinery and equip- 
ment, and automobiles contributed to 
the rise in exports. 


During the period January-October 
1959, imports from the United States 
represented 10 percent of Sweden’s total 
imports while exports to the United 
States represented 7 percent of the 
country’s total exports. The United 
States ranked third as a supplier to 
Sweden, outranked by Western Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. As a 
market for Swedish exports, the United 
States occupied fourth place compared 
with seventh place in 1957 and fifth 
place in 1958. 


United States exports to Sweden 
moved freely, except for a limited num- 
ber of items. The exceptions were 
chiefly in the agricultural and textile 
fields. Over 87 percent of Sweden’s im- 
ports (based on 1958 private tradc) 
from the United States have been 
exempt from import license. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1959, Sweden removed license 
requirements for many of the few re- 





maining commodities still subject to im- 
port license from the United States. 
These goods include coal and coke, syn- 
thetic and natural vegetable fibers, cer- 
tain textile fabrics (excluding those of 
cotton), certain textile products, and 
wearing apparel. In general, these prod- 
ucts had been licensed liberally so that 
the removal of the license requirements 
will not have any marked effect on 
imports. 

As a result of Sweden's trade liberal- 
ization and a well-diversified and mod- 
ern industry, United States goods face 
a highly competitive market in Sweden 
in 1960. Price, quality, service, techno- 
logical advancement, and_ energetic 
sales promotion will play an increasing 
role in marketing goods in Sweden. 


Sweden’s participation in the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association broadens 
the area for American investments. So 
far no marked change in Swedish Gov- 
ernment policy of considering each ap- 
plication for investment on its own 
merits has been reported. 


Highlights of Domestic Economy 

On the domestic scene, the Swedish 
industrial production index for October 
1959 showed an increase of 6 percent 
over October 1958. The demand for du- 
rable consumer goods, such as automo- 
biles and television sets, remained at a 
high level. In 1959 compared with 1958 
the number of new automobile registra- 
tions increased by 12 percent to 165,- 
000 while the number of TV licenses 
rose by 350,000 or 140 percent. In other 
fields, as well, the demand for consumer 
goods continued to rise. 


Industrial investment activity con- 
tinued strong during 1959, but rose at a 
slower rate than in 1958. However, this 
slowdown in industrial investments was 
offset by a more rapid expansion of 
public investments which brought the 
total volume of investments in all sec- 
tors of the economy to the same rate 
of increase as in 1958. 


The price level, which had remained 
stable for some 16 months, began to 
rise during the autumn, and in Novem- 
ber the consumer price index was 154, 
or 2 units higher than in October. The 
introduction of a general 4-percent 
sales tax in January 1969 will tend to 
push prices upward, although this trend 
may to some extent be neutralized by 
more marked price competition as a re- 
action to the buying spree which oc- 
curred just before the end of the year. 

.lowever, in order to counteract the 
the inflationary risks and to hold back 
tae growing demand for credit, the 
&wedish Riksbank raised the official 
aiscount rate starting mid-January 
1959 from 4.5 percent to 5. The discount 
rate had not been changed since May 
1953 when it was reduced from 5 per- 
cent to 4.5. Commercial banks raised 
their rates for loans and discounts by 
0.5 percent and their rates on deposits 
by 0.25 percent at the same time. 
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Switzerland 


During 1959 general business condi- 
tions in Switzerland continued to im- 
prove. 

Industry recovered from the’ 1958 
mild recession and operated at near ca- 
pacity, agricultural production reached 
record levels, prices remained stable, 
and unemployment was at a minimum. 
In foreign trade, however, unfavorable 
trends continued. 


In 1959 Swiss commodity exchanges 
were substantially above the 1958 level. 
Total Swiss imports and exports during 
1959 amounted to 8,267.9 and 7,273.8 
million Swiss francs, respectively (4.32 
Sw Fr=US$1). Thus, Switzerland’s un- 
favorable balance of trade for the year 
was 994.1 million francs compared with 
686.4 million in 1958. 


Trade With United States 


The United States was one of Switzer- 
land’s most important trading partners. 
In 1959 Swiss imports from the United 
States totaled Sw Fr. 874.7 million, rep- 
resenting 10.6 percent of total Swiss im- 
ports (approximately at the same level 
as in the preceding year), while Swiss 
commodity shipments to the United 
States were valued at Sw Fr. 814.5 
million, accounting for 11.2 percent of 
total Swiss exports. Western Germany 
continued to be the principal source of 
Swiss imports, followed by the United 
States, France, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The United States is a_ traditional 
supplier of a number of basic Swiss im- 
port requirements, the most important 
of which in 1959 included tobacco, raw. 
cotton, barley, oats, poultry, oleaginous 
seeds and fruits, iron and steel, copper, 
machinery, instruments, apparatus, and 
automobiles. Other significant Swiss im- 
ports from the United States were rub- 
ber products, coal, glass, pharmaceutical 
products, artificial resins, lubricating 
oils, and methyl alcohol. 


In 1959 Swiss exports to the United 
States showed steady gains over the 
preceding year. Watches and watch 
movements were by far the most im- 
portant Swiss export, accounting for 
about 31 percent of all exports to the 
United States. Other significant Swiss 
shipments to the United States included 
machinery and mechanical appliances, 
instruments and apparatus, pharmaceu- 
tical products, cheese, aniline dyes, and 
embroidery. 

Switzerland’s steadily growing indus- 
trial expansion, coupled with a liberal 
foreign trade policy, a stable currency, 
fairly low tariffs, and the fact-that the 
importation of dollar goods is practi- 
cally unrestricted, should provide a 
moderately expanding market for Amer- 
ican products. 


Private U.S. Investments 
Private U.S. investments in Switzer- 
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land are estimated at about $60 million, 
chiefly in the manufacturing and trade 
sectors. In recent months, American 
companies have established offices of 
various sorts in Switzerland. The chief 
purpose of most of these offices has been 


to direct overall European sales, to es- 
tablish purchasing and technical ad- 
visory offices, and to maintain technical 
laboratories. Switzerland’s central loca- 
tion, the stability of its population and 
economy and currency, and the relative- 
ly low tax rates on undistributed profits 
have encouraged this influx of American 
firms. With Switzerland a member of 
the Outer Seven, prospects are that it 
will continue to attract private Ameri- 
can investments in manufacturing and 
trade. 


Commercial Policy 


In the commercial policy field, the 
event of major significance was Switzer- 
land’s provisional adherence to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
following the conclusion of tariff agree- 
ments with 14 GATT members. Based 
on the most-favored-nation clause of 
GATT, Switzerland benefits from all 
tariff concessions of signatories to the 
Declaration of Accession, including 
those concessions that were granted by 
the signatories in prior tariff agree- 
ments with third countries. 

Another important commercial policy 
measure was the passage by the Federal 
Assembly of the first new Swiss customs 
tariff in almost 30 years. The new 
tariff, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, follows the Brussels no- 
menclature but retains the Swiss prac- 
tice of assessing duties by weight. 


Expansion of Industry 


The industrial sector of the Swiss 
economy reflected further growth dur- 
ing 1959, with production and exports 
exceeding the levels of the preceding 
year. Industry spokesmen anticipate fur- 
ther expansion of industrial activity in 
1960. 

The machine and metal industries 
benefited from the general high level of 
economic activity and from the heavy 
investments undertaken by several ma- 
jor firms in the industry. At the end of 
the year the machine industry reported 
sufficient orders for 7 months of opera- 
tion. The industry was sensitive to bet- 
ter credit payment terms offered by 
other countries and felt that its com- 
petitive position in foreign markets had 
improved with the expansion of the 
Swiss export risk insurance program. 
Continued rise in production is expected. 

The chemical sector, particularly 
basic chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
showed steady improvement with rising 
output. Domestic demand for raw chem- 
icals was very heavy. Although exports 
of pharmaceuticals increased in quan- 
tity over 1958, the value of exports de- 
clined owing to the effect on prices of 
increased foreign competition, 


The output of the Swiss watch indus- 
try continued to mount, In spite of the 
overall increase in export receipts, the 
ratio of watch exports to total exports 
declined to 15 percent from 16.8 per- 
cent in 1958. This reflects not so much 
a quantitative decline but rather a de- 
crease in unit value of watches ex- 
ported, indicating the industry’s efforts 
to meet competition in foreign markets 
through the marketing of cheaper prod- 
ucts. Noteworthy increases in exporis 
occurred in tke sale of watches to 
the United States and Canada, thus 
strengthening America’s position as 
Switzerland’s most important customer 
for its watches and watch movements. 
As the year @nded, there was much dis- 
cussion in the industry of finding new 
and expanded markets in the European 
Free Trade Area, especially in the 
United Kingdom. 


Agriculture's Brightest Year 


Agriculture was a particularly bright 
spot in the Swiss economic picture; 1959 
was one of the best years Swiss agri- 
culture ever had. Bread-grain produc- 
tion was estimated at a record 270,000 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds). The vegetable crop was 4also 
one of the largest since World War II. 
Potato yields were excellent, with sur- 
pluses exported to northwestern Eu- 
rope. Production of sugarbeets, meat, 
and milk was up. At the end of the year 
the Government issued a series of de- 
crees substantially revising the cereals 
legislation. Effective January 1, 1960, 
the bread-grain import monopoly of the 
Federal Cereals Administration was 
abolished and the importing of bread 
grains was returned to private trade. 
Importers are obligated, however, to 
participate in the compulsory stockpil- 
ing program. The Administration will 
continue to purchase domestic wheat at 
prices fixed by the Federal Council. 
Mills are required to purchase quotas 
of domestic wheat at about world mar- 
ket prices, with the Federal Govern- 
ment taking care of the price differ- 
ential, 


United Kingdom 


Renewed expansion in economic activ- 
ity took place in 1959, the strength of! 
sterling was maintained, and price 
levels remained stable. The recovery. 
which began in the fourth quarter of 
1958, was due chiefly to a substantial 
upturn in consumer spending followin: 
the removal of restrictions on credit 
buying. The virtual elimination of dol- 
lar trade restrictions and the removal! 
of most of the general trade restrictions 
in 1959, plus the strong expansionar) 
trend evident in the United Kingdom 
at the beginning of 1960, offer encour- 
aging prospects for increasing U.S. ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom. 
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Rising Industrial Output, Spending 

Industrial output in the United King- 
dom has moved steadily upward since 
the last quarter of 1958. The index of 
industrial production (1954=100) rose 
to 116 in October and November 1959, 
or 10 percent above the fourth quarter 
of 1958. Nearly all manufacturing in- 
dustries produced substantially more 
than in 1957—activity had turned down- 
ward in the fall of 1957 and had con- 
tinued in a depressed state into 1958. 

The renewed boom in consumer in- 
dustries shows no signs of slackening, 
and indications point to expanded activ- 
ity also in the capital goods industries. 
Many new industries have been estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom in the 
postwar period and developments are 
notable in such branches as chemicals, 
synthetics, electronic and nuclear prod- 
ucts, new metallurgy, new machine 
tools, and machinery. In addition, older 
industries are continuing to adopt mod- 
ernization programs. 

British private industry plans to in- 
crease capital expenditures in 1960 by 
an estimated 16 percent over the 1959 
level, according to a recent survey by 
the British Board of Trade. The manu- 
facturing industry expects to increase 
its capital expenditures by 14 percent 
and other private industry plans 20 per- 
cent more spending. A strong boom in 
consumer goods occurred in 1959, where- 
as the capital goods sector showed com- 
parative slackness. With the expansion 
in investment now planned, and the 
trend of consumption still strongly up- 
ward, 1960 is expected to be a year of 
substantially greater industrial activity. 


Expanded Consumer Purchases 


There has been a steady rise in the 
standard of living and the purchasing 
power of British consumers, as reflected 
in their expenditures. These rose at 
1954 prices from a quarterly average 
of £2,677 million in 1958 to £3,362 mil- 
lion in the third quarter of 1959. 


With the removal of restrictions on 
installment buying in October 1958 and 
reductions in purchase tax rates in 
April 1959, hire-purchase credits have 
surged in 1 year from £500 million to 
about £800 million. These developments, 
together with the removal of import 
restrictions on most consumer goods, 
present an opportunity for U.S. sup- 
pliers to compete for a share in an 
expanding market. 


Strength of the Pound Sterling 


Sterling held by residents outside the 
sterling area was made freely conver- 
tible into any currency, including dol- 
lars, in December 1958. The continuing 
strength of the pound sterling and of 
the underlying balance-of-payments 
position in the United Kingdom has 
made it possible for the British Gov- 
ernment to make rapid progress to free 
trade from controls. Now, with the 
virtual elimination of import controls, 
and the removal of such other restric- 
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tions on the convertibility of sterling 
by British residents as the tourist al- 
lowance, the United Kingdom has moved 
much closer to the goal of full con- 
vertibility for the pound sterling. 

The Government has demonstrated 
its confidence in the soundness of its 
balance-of-payments position and the 
continuing strength of sterling by its 
decision not to apply to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for a renewal 
of the standby arrangement which ex- 
pired on December 21, 1959. The 
United Kingdom has now surrendered 
all the special aids provided to help 
sterling when the reserves were under 
pressure, particularly during the Suez 
crisis. In addition to the line of credit 
obtained from the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, which was cleared by 
the October 1959 repayment, the United 
Kingdom had received special assistance 
of $1.3 billion from the International 
Monetary Fund in December 1956. Of 
this, $561 million was borrowed in cash 
and $739 million was held in reserve 
as a standby credit. The United King- 
dom repaid $200 million in 1959 and 
arranged to repay the remgining $361 
million in installments over 1960 and 
1961. The $739 million of credit has 
now been relinquished. 


The gold and convertible currency re- 
serves at the end of 1959 stood at 
$2,735.6 million, a decline of $333 mil- 
lion during the year. However, debt 
payments of principal and interest in 
1959, totaling $644 million, accounted 
for much more than the fall. Except 
for a relatively small deficit in 1955, 
the United Kingdom has had a surplus 
in its overall balance of payments on 
current account, since 1954 and includ- 
ing the first half of 1959. 


Progress in Freeing Dollar Trade 


The United Kingdom made further 
substantial progress in 1959 in carrying 
out its program of progressively relax- 
ing restrictions on its dollar trade and, 
with the latest dollar liberalization 
move on November 9, 1959, it elimin- 
ated most of its remaining controls on 
dollar-area goods. 


By the end of 1958, controls had been 
removed on nearly all raw materials 
and foodstuffs, industrial chemicals and 
allied products, most industrial, office, 
and agricultural machinery, and other 
equipment for industry. In 1959, two 
major moves were made which not 
only virtually eliminated the controls 
on dollar trade but substantially less- 
ened the area of discrimination on dol- 
lar versus other imports. Licensing re- 
strictions on a wide range of dollar 
goods, mostly consumer items, were re- 
moved in June, and the global import 
quotas. which had been open only to 
goods from Western Europe were in- 
creased and made available to the dol- 
lar area beginning in 1960. 

Another major move in November 
freed a further large group of consumer 
goods, including foodstuffs, and abol- 


ished the British Token Import Plan 
under which a specified list of US. 
products, mostly consumer, had been 
permitted importation in token quanti- 
ties in the postwar period. 

As a result of these measures, only 
the following groups of dollar imports 
are still subject to discriminatory con- 
trols: Large aircraft, alcoholic beverages 
other than whisky, canned fruit, ba- 
nanas, fresh grapefruit, orange and 
grapefruit juice, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, and pork and pork products. 

While imports of these items continue 
to be restricted, quotas are available 
for most of them and licenses are freely 
issued within the total quantities per- 
mitted under the quotas. There is, for 
example, a yearly quota of more than 
$15 million for the import of canned 
fruit from North America, as well as 
an allocation of 25,000 tons for fresh, 
chilled, or frozen pork and a dollar 
quota of $560,000 for pharmaceuticals. 


In addition to the discriminatory 
controls applied only to dollar imports, 
the following restrictions remain on 
United Kingdom imports from sources 
other than the Sino-Soviet bloc and 
Japan (for which there exist more ex- 
tensive controls): On imports from all 
areas, including the sterling area—dyes 
and dyestuffs, potatoes, seeds, sugar, 
jute manufactures, arms and ammuni- 
tion, radioactive substances, and feath- 
ers; on imports from all areas, except 
the sterling area—baskets and basket- 
ware, coal and coke, apples and pears, 
whole hams, and milk and milk prod- 
ucts. Out of the latter group, U.S. ex- 
porters are permitted to participate in 
global quotas for Northern Hemisphere 
fresh apples valued at about $20 million 
and for fresh pears valued at over $5 
million. 


Recovery in Foreign Trade 


At the beginning of 1959, U.K. ex- 
ports were still in the rather depressed 
state experienced in 1958, but as the 
year progressed steady improvement 
occurred so that, by the last quarter of 
1959, there were very few important 
markets or products which were not 
showing increases over the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Total 
exports for the year were valued at 
$9.3 billion (£3,326 million) representing 
5 percent more in value and 4 percent 
more in volume than in 1958. 

British exports to the United States 
in 1959 were valued at $1,008 million 
(£360.1 million), an increase of 33 per- 
cent- over 1958. The principal gains 
were in motor vehicles, machinery, iron 
and steel, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
clothing and footwear, and whisky. The 
United States was the leading market, 
taking 8.6 and 10.8 percent of total ex- 
ports, respectively, in 1958 and 1959. 

Total imports, valued at $11.2 billion 
(£3,990 million), increased by 6.5 per- 
cent in value and in volume over 1958, 
the gains developing mainly in the sec- 
ond half of 1959. Roughly, 38 percent of 
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U.K. imports in 1959 consisted of food- 
stuffs, beverages, and tobacco; 23 per- 
cent, basic materials; 12 percent, min- 
eral fuels and lubricants; 17 percent, 
manufactures largely for further pro- 
cessing; and 10 percent, finished manu- 
factures. 

Apart from a rise in imports of 
cereals and animal feedstuffs as a re- 
sult of the poor grass and grain har- 
vest of 1958, the import increase was 
first apparent in 1959 in finished man- 
ufactures, receipts of which continued 
to expand throughout the year. From 
mid-1959 there was also a sharp in- 
crease in imports of industrial mate- 
rials, including manufactured goods im- 
ported mainly for further processing, 
as recovery in industrial production 
got underway. 


United States the Chief Supplier 


The United States, long the principal 
supplier of Britain’s imports, accounted 
for about one-tenth of such deliveries 
in the past 2 years. The value of im- 
ports from the United States was $982 
million (£350.2 million) and $1.038 mil- 
lion (£370.8 million) in 1958 and 1959, 
respectively. Only Canada and Aus- 
tralia approach the United States in 
importance as suppliers and they fur- 
nish largely foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. 

In the food group, fruit and vegetable 
imports from the United States in- 
creased by 55 percent over 1958 to 
$40.9 million, reflecting the removal of 
import restrictions or enlarged quotas 
for some items; cereal imports increased 
by 25 percent to $194.3 million, mainly 
because of much larger purchases of 
corn which more than offset some de- 
cline in wheat. Imports of tobacco from 
the United States, at $117 million, 
showed a decrease of $10.8 million from 
the 1958 level. 


British imports of tobacco have al- 
ways come largely from the Uniied 
States, although the import licensing 
system and mixing regulations have led 
to considerable substitution, during the 
postwar period, of Rhodesian tobacco 
for the U.S. product. As of February 1, 
1960, control was removed from dollar 
imports of tobacco and tobacco manu- 
factures other than cigars. For cigars, 
a quota of $42,000 was established for 
the dollar area other than Cuba, which 
has a separate quota. 

The United Kingdom imports from 
the United States a greater value of 
cotton than any other basic industrial 
raw material. However, imports of U.S. 
cotton declined from $84.8 million in 
1958 to $45.6 million in 1959, owing 
primarily to a fall in quantity but also 
in part to lower prices. Imports of 
lesser value in this group in which there 
were moderate gains were woodpulp, 
wool, and oilseeds. 

The leading item in the manufactured 
goods group is machinery, other than 
electric, in which purchases from the 
United States totaled $122.1 million, or 
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13 percent more than in 1958. Electrical 
machinery apparatus and appliances in- 
creased by 40 percent to $31.9 million. 
The total value of chemical imports was 
$93.6 million, a gain of 25 percent over 
1958. Since most of the chemical items 
are products used in further processing, 
the increases recorded reflect stepped- 
up activity in British industry. 

Substantial gains in imports from 
the United States also took place in 
paperboard, clothing and leather goods, 
scientific instruments, and miscellan- 
eous consumer goods. Deliveries of U.S. 
iron and steel declined substantially, 
partly because of the steel strike but 
mainly because British output, except 
for ‘special categories, has caught up 
with demand. Imports of nonferrous 
metals from the United States, at $50.4 
million, declined by $23.4 million from 
the 1958 level, owing to lower copper 
purchases. 


Outlook for U.S. Exports 


While the expansion of industrial 
facilities, completed or planned, may 
make British industry stronger com- 
petitors of U.S. industry, such develop- 
ments have generated—and will con- 
tinue to generate—varied and exten- 
sive opportunities for increased U.S. ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom of basic 
industrial materials, components, and 
capital equipment. With the removal of 
import restrictions, these opportunities 
can now be vigorously pursued. Indus- 
trial machinery of specialized types and 
electronic apparatus are major manu- 
facitured items which should continue 
to find an expanding market in the 
United Kingdom, particularly where 
they provide new techniques or more 
efficient and productive operations. 


Until the 1959 removal of dollar im- 
port controls, a large number of dollar 
consumer goods had been kept out of the 
U.K. market for some 20 years; others 
were permitted entry in very limited 
quantities under either the British 
Token Import Plan or individual licens- 
int. Therefore, many U.S. firms which 
once had a market in the United King- 
dom are now faced with the problem 
of reestablishing distribution arrange- 
ments. Many other U.S. firms founded 
since the beginning of World War II 
have had no experience in selling in 
the U.K. market. All these firms will 
need to develop information on changed 
market conditions and competitive fac- 
tors. Some of them must consider the 
provision of appropriate local facilities 
for service and maintenance. The 
analysis of advertising media in the 
market, and the programing of expen- 
ditures for this. purpose, will also be 
an important new problem for many 
firms. 

By vigorous promotion, the U.K. con- 
sumer goods market can be developed 


for a great variety of products on the. 


basis of style, uniqueness, or price. 
Some consumer lines in which prospecis 
appear encouraging are synthetic fiber 





goods and apparel, imitation jewelry, 
amusement equipment, and_ sporting 
goods. While no one item is likely to 
have exceptionally high sales, makers 
of an extensive list of products should 
find the United Kingdom a worthwhile 
market to. cultivate. 


The creation and evolution of the 
European Free Trade Association will 
give the other members of the Outer 
Seven some competitive edge in the 
British market through preferential 
tariff treatment. This margin of prefer- 
ence, which will increase over a period 
of 10 years, must constantly be ap- 
praised and evaluated by American 
competitors to determine whether, or 
the extent to which, the marketing of 
their specific products may be affected 
by this development, 


Finland 


The year was one of recovery and ex- 
pansion in the Finnish economy. Gross 
national product for 1959 was up by 
3 to 4 percent from the preceding year. 
Domestic consumption rose strongly, 
and wholesale sales showed a slight 
lead over reiail sales as inventories 
were restocked. 


The price level rose moderately and 
the underlying pressures are expecied to 
increase during 1950. Confidence and in- 
dustrial. expansion were reflected in 
stock exchange turnover and_ share 
prices, which rose rapidly during the 
last few months of the year, though 
from low previous figures. The high lev- 
el of savings in 1958-59 enabled the 
banks to meet increased loan demands 
from industry as investment activity 
stepped up rapidly during the latter half 
of 1959. 


Major Foreign Trade Developments 

A major liberalization of dollar-area 
imports teok place on January 1, 1960, 
when imports from the United Staies 
and Canada were placed on the same 
basis as those from Western Europe. 
Other notable features of the foreign 
trade picture for 1959 were a broad in- 
crease in demand for Finnish exports, 
the signing of a Finno-Soviet annua! 
trade agreement for 1960, and the 5- 
year agreement covering 1951-65 as 
well as a 500-million-ruble credit agree- 
ment. 

Foreign trade increased in volume 
and was approximately in balance for 
the year. Foreign exchange reserves 
rose as a result of a favorable balance 
of invisible payment items, and they 
were at a relatively satisfactory level 
at the end of the year. Gold and con- 
vertible currencies represented 79 per- 
cent of the reserves as of November 30, 
1959, compared with about 70 percent 
at the beginning of the year. Most signs 
indicate that favorable developments 
can be expected to continue well inio 
1960 possibly at a “boom” rate. 
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Imports from the United States from 
January 1 throggh November 30, 1960, 
were valued at $36,733,000 (c.i.f.), which 
represents a 4.5-percent decrease from 
imports in the like period of 1958. Ex- 
ports to the United States at $42,800,- 
000 (f.0.b.) were up 27.4 percent from 
1958. Purchases of U.S. goods in the 11- 
month period made up 4.7 percent of 
Finland’s total imports. Of  Finland’s 
exports, 5.6 percent were destined to 
the United States. 


Improved U.S, Trade Position 


The sharp recovery and generally ex- 
panding economy coupled with more 
liberal treatment of dollar-area goods 
should make the Finnish market more 
attractive to U.S. exporters. The rate 
of industrial growth, bolstered by im- 
proved export possibilities and the $37 
million U.S. loan for expansion of the 
wood-processing industry, provides op- 
portunity for increased U.S, exports of 
mining and » wood-processing machin- 
ery, chemicals, and other capital and 
production goods. 

Under the new liberalization meas- 
ures, 82 percent of Finland’s imports 
(based on 1954 imports) are free from 
licensing requirements, Of those re- 
maining under controls, a large number 
are subject to import licensing under 
global quotas. The global quotas for 
1960 are, on an average, 10 percent 
above those for 1959. Quotas which 
were opened to import from the dollar 
area and France by the recent fliberali- 
zation have been further increased by 
amounts roughly equal to the average 
value of imports in these categories 
which were licensed for import from 
the United States, Canada, and France 
in 1958-59. Under these new measures, 
U.S. exporters are afforded equal op- 
portunity to compete for an expanding 
Finnish market in virtually every line 
of goods, 


Spain 


The outstanding economic develop- 
ments in Spain in 1959 were Spain's 
entry, in July, into full membership in 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomie Cooperation (OEEC) and the 
adoption of a general plan for economic 
Stabilization. Measures taken during 
the year as part of this stabilization 
plan include liberalization: of certain 
imports, setting up of global quotas, 
establishment of a new par value for 
the peseta, abolition of multiple ex- 
change rates, and easing of restrictions 
on foreign investments in Spanish en- 
terprises. 

Other actions were intended to elim- 
inate inflationary pressures and to give 
greater flexibility to the economy. These 
actions include measures to increase tax 
revenues, to curtail Government expen- 
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ditures, to restrain the expansion of 
bank credit, and to abolish some price 
controls and administrative allocation 
procedures for various commodities. 


In accordance with the economic sta- 
bilization plan, inflationary pressures 
have been brought under control 
through rising interest rates, fixing a 
limit on the amount of outstanding 
bank credit, restricting governmental 
expenditures, especially investments, 
and, in some cases, raising taxes. 


Chief Aims of Stabilization Plan 


The principal objectives of the stabili- 
zation plan are to control inflation 
within Spain, to reform international 
trade and payments practices, including 
the establishment of a new par value 
for the peseta, and to enlist financial 
support from other countries and inter- 
national agencies. 


In support of this program, the Gov- 
ernment of Spain has been granted 
credits amounting to the value of $421 
million by OEEC, the International 
Monetary Fund, the U.S. Government, 
and private U.S. banks. 

In December OEEC sent a mission to 
Spain to review the development of the 
Spanish economy since the adoption of 
the. stabilization plan. This mission 
found that the program to date had 
been in general an outstanding success, 
exceeding the expectations of 6 months 
earlier, 

The mission found that restrictions 
on Government expenditures and credit 
had eliminated excessive demand, which 
had been the source of inflation in re- 
cent years. At the same time, tax 
receipts had been increased, prices had 
become stable, raw material shortages 
were disappearing, the balance of inter- 
national payments had improved, ex- 
ports and tourist earnings had risen and 
the new value of the peseta was holding 
firmly. However, the mission also found 
that these gains had been accomplished 
by a weakening in production and an 
increase in unemployment. 

Although it is well recognized that 
inflation has been brought under con- 
trol, that international receipts have 
exceeded expenditures, and that foreign 
exchange reserves have risen substan- 
tially under the plan, many labor and 
industrial leaders are disturbed over the 
fall in industrial production, the hard- 
ships of unemployment, and the con- 
tractive effects of higher interest rates. 


Trade Relaxation; Exchange Surplus 


In compliance with the OEEC code 
of ‘liberalization, Spain liberalized in 
July a list of products, generally raw 
materials and machinery, which account 
for an estimated 40 percent of total 
Spanish imports. These liberalized prod- 
ucts may be brought into Spain from 
any country free of quotas or foreign 
exchange restrictions. Some 20 percent 
of total imports are still brought in by 
state trading organizations, but restric- 
tions and discriminations applied to 


such imports have been reduced. The 
remaining 40 percent of imports are 
subject to license and global quotas or 
bilateral quota agreements. 


The first list of global quotas was an- 
nounced in August for a total value of 
$75 million during the first 12-month 
period. Global quotas are to be in- 
creased as a result of further review 
now under way with a consequent de- 
crease in trading under bilateral agree- 
ments. 


Under the economic stabilization plan, 
the new par value of the peseta was 
fixed at 60 pesetas to the dollar, effec- 
tive July 20, This new exchange rate, 
which was made applicable to all trans- 
actions, replaced a multiple-rate system 
under which rates per dollar ranged 
from 42 pesetas at the official rate to 
about 62 on various free markets. The 
new rate was also made available to 
tourists who purchase pesetas in Spain. 
It is estimated that the new par rate 
of 60 represents a depreciation of about 
22 percent on the average for trade 
transactions. 


There was a substantial excess, equiv- 
alent to $83.4 million, in foreign ex- 
change earnings over payments during 
the first 4 months—August through 
November—of the stabilization plan. 
During the eorresponding 4 months of 
1958 there had been a deficit of $31.1 
million. 


U.S. Trade; Investment Outlook 


United States imports from Spain in 
1959 totaled $77.6 million, an increase 
of 42.2 percent over 1958. United States 
exports to Spain in 1959 were valued at 
$152.9 million, a decrease of 27.7 per- 
cent from 1958, 

Both the increase in U.S. imports 
from Spain and the decrease in exports 
are the result of the favorable agricul- 
tural situation in that country. 

During the first 10 months of 1959, 
the United States supplied about 25 
percent of Spain’s imports and took 
about 12 percent of Spain’s exports. 

Probably the most important feature 
of U.S. trade with Spain in 1960 will 
be a further decrease in the export sur- 
plus which has characterized American 
trade with that country in recent years. 
As long as Spain’s agricultural condi- 
tions remain favorable, exports of her 
principal products will continue and 
even increase, and needs for imports 
of agricultural products should. con- 
tinue to decline. Imports of liberalized 
products may be expected to rise, par- 
ticularly materials and machinery. 

A US. trade mission visited Spain in 
April and May at the time of the Barce- 
lona and Valencia International Fairs. 
The mission found a wide range ‘of busi- 
ness possibilities for U.S. firms, mainly 
in exports to the United States but also 
in the import of U.S. products and in 
acting as representatives for American 
exporters or as purchasing representa- 
tives for American retailers. 

Interest was expressed in almost 
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every industrial field concerning United 
States private participation in Spanish 
enterprises on a joint-venture basis 
through the supply of capital, machin- 
ery, technical assistance, and patent li- 
censing. 


The new legislation on foreign invest- 
ments in Spain should make possible 
the entry of foreign capital into Spain 
on an increasing scale and in a wide 
range of industries. This legislation is 
of such recent date, however, that no 
reliable estimates can be made at this 
time. 


Effect of Harvest on Foreign Trade 


There was an abundant harvest of 
most crops in 1959. The most signifi- 
cant increases have been in the produc- 
tion of olive oil, cotton, wheat, and 
citrus fruits. However, the amount of 
almost all crops harvested has been 
either equal to or greater than in 1958, 
which was also a good year for agri- 
culture. For example, olive oil produc- 
tion is expected to be about 468,000 
metric tons, or about 154,000 tons more 
than in 1958, and considerably above 
the average of the past 10 years. 


As a result of the excellent harvest 
in 1959, it is expected that Spain’s tra- 
ditional exports—citrus fryjts, olive oil, 
olives, nuts, and .dried fruits—will in- 
crease substantially in 1960. In addition 
to the greater supplies now available 
for export, the devaluation of the peseta 
should place Spanish exporters in a 
more competitive position in foreign 
markets. 

Also as a result of greater production 
in 1959, imports of agricultural products 
in 1960 are expected to be less than 
in 1959. Probably the most significant 
declines will be in imports of soybean 
oil and cotton, most of which have 
come in during the recent years under 
sales programs of the U.S. economic 
assistance programs. 


Spain's Foreign Investment Policy 

For many years the Spanish Govern- 
ment has maintained severe restrictions 
on foreign ownership in Spanish enter- 
prises. In general, foreign ownership 
was limited to 25 percent, except with 
the case-by-case approval of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. This approval was 
usually very difficult to obtain. 

During 1959 Spain took several signi- 
ficant steps to facilitate foreign in- 
vestments in Spanish enterprises. A new 
law, passed in December 1958 but not 
implemented until the last quarter of 
1959, authorized foreign companies up 
to 100-percent ownership in the develop- 
ment of petroleum resources. Some 233 
applications for exploration permits 
were accepted by the Government in 
August. The majority of these were 
for the Spanish Sahara, one for Span- 
ish Guinea, and the rest for continental 
Spain. The permit for investigation in 
Spanish Guinea was awarded in De- 
cember. Early in January 1960 it was 
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reported that permits had been awarded 
for the Spanish Sahara, the area of 
greatest interest, although no list of 
permits and companies has been offi- 
cially published. 

A new foreign capital investment law, 
published July 28, 1959, as one of the 
measures taken under the stabilization 
plan, authorizes foreign participation in 
Spanish enterprises generally of up to 
50 percent without special authoriza- 
tion and in excess of 50 percent with 
the special approval of the Council of 
Ministers. On December 31, a decree 
and an administrative order were issued 
giving supplementary regulations on 
foreign investments. 


The law of July 28 contemplated that 
investments should be made through 
the sale of foreign exchange in Spain 
for pesetas with the subsequent invest- 
ment of the pesetas. The law contained 
relatively liberal measures for transfer 
of dividends and the repatriation of 
capital. 


The decree of December 31 authorizes 
foreign investments in the form of im- 
ported capital equipment, technical as- 
sistance, and patent and_- licensing 
agreements. This decree also allows 
Spanish firms with foreign participation 
to obtain domestic credit without limi- 
tation if the foreign participation does 
not exceed 25 percent and credit up to 
one-half of the capitalization if it ex- 
ceeds 25 percent. No provision has been 
made so far, however, under which ex- 
isting peseta balances of foreign firms 
can be used for making foreign invest- 
ments under the lew legislation. 


Curtailed Industrial Output 


There were a curtailment of industrial 
output and a reduction of employment 
during the latter part of 1959, partly 
caused or at least intensified by meas- 
ures taken under the stabilization plan. 


Production of finished consumer goods 
appears to have suffered more than that 
of other industries. In the textile indus- 
tries as a whole, output during the first 
half of the year was 9 percent less than 
during the first half of 1958. Output of 
textiles during the second half of 1959 
was probably 12 percent less than in 
the second half of 1958. Other consumer 
goods industries with important reduc- 
tions in output for the last half of 1959, 
as compared with a year earlier, in- 
clude shoes, bicycles, motorcycles, and 
sewing machines. 


A special factor which has contrib- 
uted to the decline in production of con- 
sumer goods has been the absence of 
general wage increases since 1956. Dur- 
ing this period, prices have increased 
steadily, with a resultant retrenchment 
in some consumer expenditures. 

Production of basic industrial ma- 
terials shows mixed trends. For ex- 
ample, the output of coal, sulfuric acid, 
caustic soda, lead, mercury, and cellu- 
lose for paper making dropped sharply 
in 1959. On the other. hand, the output 





of pig iron and crude steel rose, largely 
as a result of the opening of the Aviles 
steel plant. There were increases also 
in the production of potash, nitrogenous 
fertilizers, cement, and electric power. 


Limited Expansion of Bank Credit 


The Bank of Spain on August 3 
raised its rediscount rate applicable to 
banks to 5 percent. For the preceding 
2 years the rate had been 4 percent. 


At the end of 1958, the total amount 
of commercial bank credits, plus a 
comparatively small amount of credit 
supplied directly by the Bank of Spain 
totale 1 152.6 billion pesetas. Under the 
stabilization plan, the expansion of 
credit during 1959 was to be limited to 
11 billion pesetas so that by the end of 
1959 total bank credits to the private 
sector would not exceed 163.6 million 
pesetas. As of September 30, the 
amount of credit outstanding was no 
greater than at the end of the preced- 
ing year. Thus, instead of a trend to 
credit expansion as contemplated by 
the 11-billion-peseta limitation, there 
had been stability. 

However, in the latter part of De- 
cember the Minister of Commerce an- 
nounced that there had been a mod- 
erate expansion of bank credit to the 
private sector and that approximately 
one-half of the 11-billion-peseta limita- 
tion had been utilized. It is believed 
that the-full amount of the 11-billion- 
peseta expansion was not utilized be- 
cause of restricted demand due to 
higher interest rates rather than be- 
cause of any hesitancy on the part of 
bankers in making additional loans for 
the full amount. 


_ Consumer Income Decline 


The official cost-of-living index for 50 
cities in Spain was about 3 percent 
higher in October 1959 than in October 
1958. A Madrid cost-of-living index rose 
7.5 percent in 1959, or one-half the gain 
during 1958. 

While the cost-of-living index has 
been rising, particularly in the last 2 
months of 1959, the official index of 
wholesale prices tended to decline dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the year. As 
of October this index was 2 percent 
lower than the figure for the end of 
1958. During 1958 wholesale prices rose 
by 7.4 percent, 

Consumer incomes have been lowered 
by the reduction in hours of work in 
many industries. In numerous cases 
employees have in the past worked a 
fixed numbers of hours of regular time 
and, in addition, have had overtime 
employment. Overtime has been paid at 
higher wages than regular time. Near|) 
all industries have now terminated 
overtime. Many plants have also re- 
duced the number of hours of the reg- 
ular work period or have diseontinued 
operating every day. Moreover, the cur- 
tailment in industrial and commercia! 
activity has reduced the incomes ol! 
self-employed persons. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Scottish Visitor 
To Seek Licensors 


H. Munro Wilson of the Scottish 
Council for Development and Industry, 
Edinburgh, is scheduled to arrive in the 
United States the middle of May to 
discuss licensing possibilities with in- 
terested U.S. firms. 

The Scottish Council is well informed 
on the capacity of individual Scottish 
firms in all branches of industry. As 
part of its normal business, the Coun- 
cil arranges introductions for firms 
abroad that wish to license the manu- 
facture. of their own products in the 
United Kingdom to facilitate access to 
markets there and throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Wilson will visit Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, and New York 
in May and June and possibly other 
cities where interest is shown. Firms 
wishing to meet with Mr. Wilson are 
invited to address inquiries to him c/o 


Roger Courtin, Executive Secretary, 
British-American Chamber of Com- 
meree, 215 W. Fifth Street, Los An- 


geles 13, Calif. (May 12-24); c/o Ian 
M. Hutchison, British-American Trade 
Center, 310 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. (May 25-June 2); c/o N. 
R. Prickett, M.B.E.,. Vice Consul, 715 
Lewis Building, Portland, Oreg. (June 
3-4); or L.J.N. Blyde, Secretary, British 
Commonwealth Chamber of Commerce, 
British Trade Promotion Center, 577 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. (June 
5-28). 





Pakistan Glassmaker 


Asks U.S. Capital 


U.S. participation in establishing a 
glass industry capable of manufacturing 
tubular glass products, ampoules, vials, 
and related items, is sought by Taj 
Glass Corporation of Karachi. 


The firm proposes to begin with the 
manufacture of 30 million ampoules and 
30 million vials annually to help meet 
an estimated domestic demand of more 
than double that quantity, which now 
is imported. Taj Glass also plans to 
manufacture other products from glass 
tubing and rods, such as hypodermi 
syringes, cartridges, droppers, suture 
tubes, and other medical and surgical 
accessories. 

U.S. ,capital participation is offered 
up to 49 percent with the U.S. firm sup- 
plying the necessary machinery, equip- 
ment, and technical know-how. 

A copy of the proposal may be bor- 
bowed from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested firms 
also are invited to write the firm at 16 
Noorbhai Jefferjee Building, Serai Road, 
Karachi 2, Pakistan, 
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Licensing, Investment Potentials 


Offered by 15 English Producers 


Proposals from 15 English firms offering manufacturing facilities 
through licensing or other agreements may be of potential interest to 
U.S. manufacturers and investors wishing to introduce their products 
in the United Kingdom, European Common Market areas, and other 


countries. 


Correspondence with the firms at the addresses given is invited. 


Supplemental details on the proposals are available on 


an from the 


Trade Development Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as indicated by a symbol (*). 


e Patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture under license of a 
USS. line of electrical measuring instru- 
ments and electronic and electrical test 
equipment are sought by Anders Elec- 
tronics, Ltd., 103 Hampstead Road, Lon- 
don, NW. 1. 

A private limited liability company 
established in 1952 for the manufacture 
of electronic equipment and electrical 
measuring instruments, Anders has ex- 
pressed a desire to expand and diversify 
its activities to include the manufacture 
of related U.S. lines of products for sale 
throughout the United Kingdom. Roy- 
alty payments are offered on all prod- 
ucts manufactured. 

The firm reportedly maintains a staff 
of experienced instrument mechanics. 
Anders also operates another factory 
where contracts are undertaken for 
electronic wiring for government depart- 
ments and industrial companies. 

e Patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture in the United King- 
dom, under a licensing arrangement, of 
a US. line of crimping tools for solder- 
less cable terminals and lugs are sought 
by B & H (Nottingham), Ltd., Popham 
Street Works, Nottingham. 

Mechanical engineers engaged in the 
manufacture and export of electrical 
equipment—solder-type cable sockets, 
cable glands and clamps, earthing clips, 
cable jointing equipment, switchgear, 
controller contacts, ete—B & H would 
like to expand and diversify its activi- 
ties. The plant reportedly has been pro- 
ducing solder types, both copper and 
brass, for over quarter of a century. 

The company claims to have agents 
covering the whole of the British Isles 
and many oversea markets. B & H also 
will consider acting as importer/distrib- 
utor for a U.S. -firm.* 

e A licensing arrangement with a 
U.S. concern for the mass production in 
the United Kingdom of an article of a 
medium and light engineering nature is 
sought by Central Engineers (Herne 
Hill), Ltd., Forsyth Road, Sheerwater 
Estate, Woking, Surrey. 

A private limited liability company 
established in 1952, Central Engineers 
now manufacture jigs, fixtures, press 
tools, molds, gages, and special purpose 








machines. The firm reportedly maintains 
well-equipped factory premises covering 
about 8,000 square feet, with adequate 
room for expansion. A staff of 50 per- 
sons is employed, engaged in toolmaking 
and precision engineering in general. 

Central Engineers wishes to extend 
its activities to include the manufacture 
of a U.S. line of medium-light engineer- 
ing products having a good market po- 
tential and is prepared to install addi- 
tional equipment if necessary. The U.S. 
licensor is offered royalty or profit- 
sharing payments on all products manu- 
factured, or possibly stock in the com- 
pany. Precision engineering products 
also will be considered, according to the 
firm. 


e@ Chalex, Ltd., Chalex Works, South- 
wiék, Sussex, is interested in manufac- 
turing or assembling under license in 
the United Kingdom, a U:S. line of items 
of sheet metal work and electrical do- 
mestic equipment. 


Now manufacturing domestic electri- 
cal equipment, drying cabinets, small 
cookers, convectors, battery chargers, 
and other small items, Chalex has ex- 
pressed a desire to expand operations 
to utilize surplus capacity. 

The firm seeks U.S. patents, processes, 
techniques, machinery, and equipment 
and in return offers to provide royalty 
payments on all products manufactured.* 

e@ Patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture under license in the 
United Kingdom of a U.S. line of prod- 
ucts in the engineering field are sought 
by Cowans, Sheldon & Co., Ltd. St. 
Nicholas Works, P.O. Box No. 9, Car- 
lisle, Cumberland. 

The firm, long established, specializes 
in the manufacture of wharf cranes, rail- 
road wrecking cranes, floating cranes, 
overhead cranes for industry, steel 
works, power stations, and general goods 
handling and rolling stock maintenance 
equipment. for the railways, such as 
turntables, traversers, wheeldrops, lift- 
ing jacks, transporters, hand and trav- 
eling cranes. In addition, the firm has 
specialized for many years in the design 
and manufacture of marine railways 
and reportedly has both design and sur- 
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plus manufacturing capacity for addi- 
tional U.S. lines which it proposes to 
manufacture under a royalty licensing 
arrangement. 


Cowans, Sheldon & Co., Ltd. also will 
consider the direct subcontracting of 
work for an interested U.S. company, 
in which case payment would be based 
on quotations. 


The plant is said to be equipped for 
both structural and mechanical work. 
The structural shop reportedly is 
equipped for assembly of large struc- 
tures of either welded or riveted design, 
including hydraulic riveters, guillotine, 
plate bending “machine, straight edge 
planer, saws, angle cropper, pneumatic 
riveters, a battery of drilling machines, 
straightening machine, plate rollers, 
welding equipment, etc. Facilities also 
include a modern machine shop, said to 
be equipped for the machining of heavy/ 
medium plant, fitting shop, foundry, etc. 


e A licensing arrangement with a U.S. 
firm for the manufacture in the United 
Kingdom of machine tools or other 
heavy engineering products in which 
iron castings form substantial compo- 
nents is proposed by Dawson Bentley & 
Co., Ltd, Dalton & Paragon Works, 
Keighley, Yorkshire. 

The firm, long established in the man- 
ufacture of iron castings, reportedly pro- 
duces small castings in the old foundry 
from a few ounces up to 1 hundredweight 
and in the heavy foundry castings up to 
3 tons. Monthly capacity of the foundry 
is 100 to 150 tons of castings which 
could easily be increased. The Keighley 
plant has ample space for furthert ex- 
pansion, according to the firm. Raw 
materials are said to be readily avail- 
able, as well as adequate skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor. 

@ Negotiations with a U.S. firm for 
the manufacture under license in the 
United Kingdom of paints, varnishes, 
and other products for distribution to 
the building or decorating industries is 
desired by Duresco Products, Ltd., Riv- 
erbank, Charlton, London, SE. 7. 

The firm will consider manufacturing 
under license on behalf of a U.S. com- 
pany, distribute goods of U.S. manufac- 
ture, and/or exchange of information 
and technical know-how. Although pro- 
duction now is confined to decorative 
materials, diversification would be con- 
sidered, particularly if it were possible 
to manufacture or distribute a product 
entirely new to the United Kingdom. 

Duresco Products reportedly occupies 
a freehold site of 3% acres alongside the 
Thames. Ample space exists for erection 
of buildings which may be required to 
operate a new process. 

In addition to the parent company, 
there are said to be two subsidiary com- 
panies which own several shops engaged 
in the marketing of decorative and allied 
products to the public and the building 
trade. The company reportedly is up to 
date in the range of decorative products 
it manufactures and states certain lines 
may be of interest to U.S. companies, 
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particularly a product known as Texi- 
dec, a wall texturing compound capable 
of replacing plaster, said to be finding 
favorable interest in the United King- 
dom with the architectural profession. 


e A licensing arrangement for the 
manufacture in the United Kingdom of 
a U.S. line of machines, equipment, and 
processes for use in the treatment of 
metalliferous and nonmetalic minerals 
and industrial chemicals is proposed by 
Knapp & Bates, Ltd., 14/17, Finsbury 
Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C. 2. 


A private limited liability company 
established in 1933 as ore dressing and 
chemical engineers, Knapp & Bates is 
said to be well organized under compe- 
tent management and capable of ex- 
panding its production activities. 


The firm seeks U.S. patents, processes, 
and techniques and in return offers to 
provide royalty payments on all prod- 
ucts manufactured.* 

e Association with a U.S. company 
making chewing gum, bubble gum, and 
children’s confectionery novelties inter- 
ested in having their products manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom under a 
licensing arrangement is sought by Mad- 
ison Confectionery Products, Ltd., 45 
Latimer Road, London, W. 11. 

The English firm reportedly maintains 
an active business as manufacturers of 
confectionery, bubble gum, and chewing 
gum. It is said to have adequate labor 
and operates two small factories with 
sufficient space for expansion. Facilities 
include boiler, mixing pans, extruder, 
and machines to strip, ball, cut, and 
wrap gum. 

Madison Confectionery will consider 
the manufacture of related U. S. lines 
in, their factory with machinery sent to 
them by the U.S. company. The firm 
will pay royalties on all products manu- 
factured or negotiate on a profit-sharing 
basis with a U.S. company interested in 
starting its own factory for these prod- 
ucts in the United Kingdom. In return 
for machinery and financial assistance, 
Madison can offer its inside staff con- 
sisting of a sugar boiler and factory 
manager with many years experience in 
this trade and also packers and machine 
operators who could be the nucleus of 
a much larger staff. The firm reportedly 
maintains an excellent field staff of a 
number of agents supervised by the 
managing director who calls periodically 
on all accounts throughout the United 
Kingdom. Madison claims to have dap- 
proximately 1,300 wholesale accounts in 
the United Kingdom and also exports to 
other European countries. 

e A license for the manufacture and 
distribution throughout the United King- 
dom of a U.S. line of confectionery prod- 
ucts is sought by Parrs Quality Confec- 
tionery, Ltd., Aeder Road, Parkstone, 
Poole, Dorset. 

The firm manufactures and exports a 
wide range of sugar confectionery, in- 
cluding lettered candy, marshmallows, 
jellies, pastilles, and chewing and bubble 








gum, and reportedly specializes in con- 
fectionery novelties for children. Parrs 
indicates it could successfully utilize 
printing plates to promote the sale of 
children’s novelty items, such as bubble 
gum. 


In exchange for U.S. patents, process- 
es, techniques, machinery, and equip- 
ment the potential licensor is offered 
royalty or profit-sharing payments on 
all products manufactured. 


e@ US. capital investment for an ex- 
pansion of its activities in the produc- 
tion of ice cream in the United Kingdom 
is sought by Perfect Flavour Ice Cream 
Co., Ltd., 618-620 Roman Road, Lon- 
don, E. 3. The potential investor is of- 
fered a 60 percent share in the enter- 
prise. 

Established in 1948 as a manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer of ice cream 
and frozen confections, the firm pro- 
duces 1,500 gallons of ice cream a day 
200 gross ice lollies, and maintains 7 
cold storage rooms totaling 15,000 cubic 
feet. 


The ice cream company would like to 
further expand its activities and seeks 
additional capital investment for larger 
premises and additional plant. A site 
for a new factory has been obtained in 
East London, reportedly held on a 99- 
year lease. Total area covers approxi- 
mately 35,000 square feet. The English 
firm plans to establish within 5 years a 
building of at least 22,000 square feet. 
Market potentials for ice cream prod- 
ucts are said to be very good. 

e Plant facilities for manufacture in 
the United Kingdom, under a licensing 
arrangement, of a U.S. line of mechan- 
ical engineering products for distribu- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom, 
Europe, and the British Commonwealth 
are offered by Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., 
Lincoln, England. 

An engineering firm, Ruston & Horns- 
by manufactures industrial and marine 
diesel engines in the power range of 5 
to 3,000 brake horsepower, industria! 
and marine gas turbines, centrifugal 
pumps, and fabricated structures, such 
as welded boilers and pressure vessels. 
The firm has its own iron foundry, fab- 
ricating and sheet metal shops, and me- 
chanical engineering machine shops, 
equipped with a variety of heavy and 
light machine tools. A force of 8,000 is 
maintained. 

U.S. patents, processes, and techniques 
are desired in exchange for royalty pay- 
ments on all products manufactured. 

e A license to manufacture in the 
United Kingdom a USS. line of single 
circuit energy regulators 230/50 volts 
a.c., for use with domestic electric cook- 
ers is sought by Tok Electrical & Indus- 
trial Mechanisms, Ltd., 17 Bury Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 

The firm, since 1952, reportedly has 
been manufacturing at its Bury Street 
works a range of 3 heat series paralle! 
rotary switches for supply to manufac- 
turers of domestic electric appliances 
chief application for electric cookers and 
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convector heaters—at a rate of 3,500 a 
week. Tok would like to expand its ac- 
tivities and those of its associate located 
in Middlesex to include the manufacture 
under license of single circuit energy 
regulators 230/50 volts a.c., as well as 
thermostatic control switches and ther- 
mostats for cooker hotplates. New works 
are contemplated to replace those at 
Bury Street. 

Tok Electrical is interested in obtain- 
ing U.S. patents, processes, and tech- 
niques and in return offers to provide 
royalty payments on all products man- 
ufactured. 


e A license for the manufacture in 
the United Kingdom of a U.S. line of 
products in the light engineering and 
electrical field is sought by A. Wells & 
Co., Ltd., Progress Works, Stirling Road, 
Walthamstow, London, E. 17. 


The firm will consider the manufac- 
ture of products such as domestic appli- 
ances or kitchen novelties—fancy goods, 
mechanisms, electrical or mechanical— 
or any item to which its facilities can 
be adapted for sale throughout the 
United Kingdom, European Common 
Market areas, and other countries ona 
royalty or profit-sharing basis. 

Wells is said to be actively engaged 
as precision engineers, and makers of 
antivibration eliminators and mechanical 
toys, metal pressings from 1- to 150-ton 
capacity, injection moldings up to 10- 
ounce capacity, small pressuré die cast- 
ings, wire and spring welded products, 
press tool and molds, ete. 

Plant facilities reportedly include 
presses, injection molding plant, auto- 
matie die casting machines, paint dip- 
ping plant with infrared ovens, fully 
equipped toolroom, automatic wire and 
springmaking plant, plating plant, and 
inspection department. Approximately 
500 persons are employed. 

e U.S. patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture under license 
of a U.S. line of engineering products 
and items in the consumer goods market 
are sought by Robert Woodson, Ltd., 4 
Golden Square, London, W. 1. 

Robert Woodson, Ltd., a holding com- 
pany providing management, commer- 
cial, and technical services to Vaco- 
Blast, Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary 
designing, manufacturing, and market- 
ing a wide range of shot blasting, sur- 
face finishing, and impact cleaning ma- 
chinery, expressed a desire to expand 
and diversify its activities to include a 
U.S. line of engineering products, items 
in the consumer goods markets, and/or 
any product to which its facilities can 
be adapted. The English firm particu- 
larly is interested in manufacturing U.S. 
patented products under a royalty li- 
censing arrangement for distribution 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
European markets on an exclusive basis. 

The company occupies factory prem- 
ises of 20,000 square feet, but is said 
to be negotiating for a new factory of 
40,000 square feet with provision for a 
40,000-square-foot extension. The new 
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Hotel Participation 
Invited In Calcutta 


Ritz Private, Ltd., of Bombay, seeks 
US. financial and managerial collabora- 
tion for establishment of a hotel with 
up-to-date facilities in Calcutta. 

The corporation operates residential 
hotels in Bombay, Hyderabad, and 
Coonoor, and has arranged with the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India te 
lease an air-conditioned building in Cal- 
cutta for a period of 25 years with op- 
tion to renew. The building, now under 
construction, will consist of 112 double 
rooms and 56 suites. 

Ritz proposes to promote a limited 
liability company to finance operation 
of the hotel with a paid-in capitaliza- 
tion of 2 million rupees, about US$420,- 
000. It is willing to offer equity capital 
to the extent of 49 percent to the pro- 
spective U.S. collaborator, subject to ap- 
proval of the Government of India. The 
U.S. firm will be required to provide 
trained managerial and_ supervisory 
staff. 

Ritz also is negotiating with the 
Governments of Mysore and Bihar for 
facilities to establish modern hotels in 
Bangalore and Patna. Should these 
negotiations prove successful, it will 
look to the U.S. collaborator for assist- 
ance in operating these hotels. 

A copy of the proposal of Ritz for 
U.S. capital participation and manage- 
ment of its hotels is available for loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with Ritz Private, Ltd., 
199 Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay 1, 
India. 





building will be equipped with a 5-ton 
overhead traveling crane and full steel 
fabrication equipment capable of han- 
dling up to 14-inch plate. 

Robert Woodson, Ltd., and its subsid- 
fary, reportedly maintain a skilled en- 
gineering design and development team 
and complete machine shop consisting 
of center lathes, capstan lathes, grind- 
ing, drilling, tapping, shaping, milling, 
boring, and slotting machines, and blak- 
odising equipment. Facilities also include 
a fitting shop for medium to light en- 
gineering products and welding equip- 
ment. 

The firm’s subsidiary is said to main- 
tain a well-established network of for- 
eign agents who currently account for at 
least 60 percent of the company’s entire 
output.* 





U.S. lard exports are expected to hold 
up well during the first half of 1960, 
but may decline in the second half, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

With a sharp drop in the spring pig 
crop forecast, total hog slaughter and 
lard production in 1960 will probably be 
below a year earlier. 
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Indian Minerals Firm 
Offers Joint Venture 


In collaboration with U.S. firms, Nat- 
warlal Shamdas & Co. of Bombay, 
proposes to establish several new indus- 
tries, including an electrolytic manganese 
metal plant, sulfuric acid and super- 
phosphate, manganese dioxide, straw- 
board, and solvent extraction plants. 

Natwarlal Shamdas & Co. are mine- 

owners and merchants of coal, manga- 
nese ore, iron ore, bauxite, soapstone, 
dolomites, and other minerals, as well 
as exporters of these products and deal- 
ers in strawboards, chemicals, and elec- 
trical goods. The company would like 
to negotiate with U.S. firms interested 
in investment in India by way of supply- 
ing capital or machinery and technical 
know-how to establish the following 
manufacturing plants: An electrolytic 
manganese metal plant to manufacture 
metallic manganese from low-grade 
manganese and a plant to make sulfuric 
acid and superphosphate from sulfur 
and phosphate. 
..The production program, at a later 
stage, would include phosphoric acid and 
other chemicals and fertilizers; a man- 
ganese dioxide plant using low grade 
manganese ore for use in dry battery 
cells, decolorization of glass, ceramic 
products, etc.; a strawboard mill with 
possible expansion to include the manu- 
facture of index-boards, paper, etc.; and 
a solvent extraction plant to extract gil 
from oilcakes by the solvent process. 
Deoiled cakes, according to the firm, 
yield a higher price and large quantities 
are exported from India. 

Details regarding each of these proj- 
ects are available for loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to write 
to Natwarlal Shamdas & Co. 94 
Medows Street, Bombay 1, India. 





Refrigeration Cabinetmaker 
In Australia Wants License 


Association with a U.S. manufacturer 
of commercial refrigeration cabinets 
and air-conditioning equipment for an 
expansion of its activities to include 
production of U.S. patented cabinets in 
Australia under license, is sought by 
Buzacotts (Queensland), Ltd. 

The company, established in 1920, 
manufactures agricultural and refrig- 
eration equipment and claims to be one 
of the largest manufacturers in Queens- 
land of commercial refrigeration cabi- 
nets. 

Buzacotts also is interested in import- 
ing large U.S. air compressors for air- 
conditioning installations. 

The firm is located at 443 Adelaide 
Street, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
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British Concerns Offer 
Machine License, Patent 


A license for production in the United 
States of an insecticide bomb filling ma- 
chine and certain other equipment and 
an offer to sell a U.S. patented spring 
toast rack are proposed by two British 
companies. 

Aerofill, Ltd., Walmgate Road, Mid- 
dlesex, England, offers a license for 
production of a unique design of insec- 
ticide bomb filling machine that, be- 
cause of its simplicity, reportedly has 
a very low selling price. It is said to be 
suitable particularly for use in plants 
filling up to 1 million cans per annum 
and will enable companies to fill their 
own products independently of contract 
fillers without high capital expenditure. 

Products manufactured by the firm 
include propellent filling machine (290 
gram ram or 110 gram ram), concen- 
trate filling machine (ram fitted with 
standard or P.T.F.E. seals), testing 
tank, hand-operated vacuum-driven 
valve crimper, pneumatically-operated 
valve crimper, bottletop spinner, nitro- 
gen laboratory filler, nitrogen produc- 
tion filling machine, shaker gasser, flow 
meter, hand-pressure testing gage, ni- 
trogen pressure gage, burette labora- 
tory filler, Aerosol can disposer, propel- 
lant pump, and all ancillary parts and 
spares, such as filling nozzles for stand- 
ard and nonstandard valves and con- 
tainer platform. The English firm also 
is prepared to license a U.S. company 
for assembly of their products. 

A leaflet describing the Aerofill prod- 
ucts is available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Patentees of the “Clip-It-Fits” spring 
toast rack offers to sell their U.S. pat- 
ent to an American firm. According to 
the English firm, Toast Racks Ltd., 42 
Lancing Park, Lancing, Sussex, Eng- 
land, the toast rack is designed and in- 
tended to be clipped onto the usual 
breadplate so as to open fanshape. The 
novel toast rack is in the form of a 
small coiled spring of stainless steel 
which can be stretched to fit on the 
plate. When unclipped, the rack closes 
flat for packing away. The rack report- 
edly does not need replating and is easy 
to clean. 

The firm wishes to sell its entire U.K. 
stock, about 20,000 toast racks, as well 
as the U.S. and Canadian patents. 

Sales reportedly have reached 25,000 
in London and the home counties since 
the company was formed in 1947. The 
midlands and the north of England are 
still unexplored territories, as is the 
oversea trade, according to the director 
of Toast Racks, Ltd. 

The firm claims to hold U.S. Patent 
No. 2,605,907 and Canadian Patent No. 
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463111. If a U.S. company is interested 
in the U.S. and Canadian patents the 
stock can be included in the purchase 
price. 

A leaflet giving additional details may 
be borrowed from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Investment Opportunities 
Cited by Swiss Canton 


The Office of Economic Development 
of the canton of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
seeks to attract U.S. investment to that 
area for establishment of new indus- 
tries and for expansion of existing in- 
dustries in cooperation with Swiss firms 
under licensing arrangements, 


A number of domestic firms that spe- 
lialize in the manufacture of watches 
and other precision equipment, according 
to cantonal authorities, are desirous 
of working out licensing or similar ar- 
rangements with U.S. firms wishing to 
have their products manufactured in 
Switzerland. A number of licensing op- 
portunities also exist in the fields of 
electronics, miniature and precision in- 
struments, and apparatus of all kinds, 
including manufacture of equipment for 
the aircraft and atomic industries. 

The Development Office indicates the 
canton can provide a healthy climate 
for industrial development through a 
good supply of highly skilled precision 
workers and that industrial land can 
be obtained under very favorable con- 
ditions with special arrangements as to 
taxation, etc. That office also offers to 
undertake preliminary studies for Amer- 
icans who have an interest in establish- 
ing manufacturing or branch operations. 

A report, in French, prepared by the 
Development Office on the various in- 
dustries of Neuchatel is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 





‘Department of Commerce, Washington 


25, D.C. Inquiries also may be directed 
to the Office Economique Canton Neu- 
chatelois, Case Postale 739, La Chaux- 
de-Fonds, Switzerland. 
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Part 1 $6 a year 
of BFC’s —— 
World Trade $9.75 to 
Information foreign 
Service addresses 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


















Investment for New 
Nepal Hotel Sought 


Tom Mendies, Nepal hotel proprietor, 
seeks private capital investment of 
$200,000 to convert the Kathmandu 
Palace into one of the leading hotels 
of Nepal. 


- Owner of the Snowview Hotel, Mr. 
Mendies reportedly has obtained a 50- 
year lease on Laxmi Nivas, the fabulous 
palace of the last Rana Maharajah- 
Prime Minister of Nepal, Moham Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana. The hotel 
is expected to be opened on April 1. 
Although the palace will not be com- 
pletely renovated by that date, about 
30 rooms may be ready for occupancy. 
With additional capital investment fo: 
further renovation, Mr. Mendies hopes 
he can make over this palace into the 
country’s leading hotel. 

Present hotel facilities are said to be 
inadequate for the number of tourists 
visiting the area. Mr. Mendies’ plans cal! 
for converting the existing 88 rooms in 
Laxmi Nivas into 150 rooms, each with 
bath. Considerable renovation is said to 
be necessary. The palace and grounds 
reportedly are well cared for and the 
furniture, belonging to the forme: 
Prime Minister, is in excellent condition 
The furniture may, under the terms of 
the lease, be used by the lessee. 

Interested firms are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to Tom Mendies, Snow- 
view Hotel, Kathmandu, Nepal. 





Large Dairy Farm Offered 
For Sale in Belgian Congo 


U.S. firms interested in establishing 
commercial operations in the Congo are 
offered a farm of 480 hectares (approxi- 
mately 1,200 acres) which is for sale 
near Jadotville. The farm is offered for 
outright sale, with the U.S. investor re- 
taining complete control. 


Ferme des Croisettes, owned by Rob- 
ert and Ulysse Bricusse, specializes in 
production of milk, cheese, butter, eggs, 
poultry, and truck garden produce. 
Chicory, corn, and tobacco also are pro- 
duted. Market potentialities for all 
these products are said to be good and 
expanding. Gross sales in 1957 were es- 
timated at $39,800 and in 1958 at 
$37,880. 

Jadotville, located 75 miles north of 
Elizabethsville, reportedly has a popu- 
lation of 75,000 (5,000 Europeans and 
70,000 Africans). 

A more complete description of the 
farm, its stock, and equipment is avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested firms 
also are invited to correspond with 
Messrs. Robert and Ulysee Bricusse, 
Ferme des Croisettes, B.P. 194, Jadot- 
ville, Belgian Congo, 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
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U.K. To Have Largest 
Nuclear Powerplant 


England expects to complete the 
world’s largest nuclear powerplant 
by 1965. The station, which will be 
located at Sizewell, Suffolk, will 
have a generating capacity of 650,- 
000 kilowatts and will bring Brit- 
ain’s nuclear power capacity to over 
3 million kilowatts. 

The reactor at Sizeweil will prob- 
ably be the last British station 
using reactors of the Calder Hall 
type. 

Other nuclear power stations con- 
templated to fill out the U.K. pro- 
gram for a 5 million to 6 million 
kilowatt capacity by 1966 will em- 
ploy the advanced gas-cooled re- 
actor (AGR), which is expected to 
have.a lower capital and generating 
cost per kilowatt. An experimental 
AGR at Windscale is expected to 
come into operation in mid-1961. 


PPPAPAPAAAAAAAPAPIAP AIPA IPIAA 


Buenos Aires Completes 
Natural Gas Conversion 


Conversion of the city of Buenos Aires 
from manufactured to natural gas was 
completed on February 10, and the 
plant which produced manufactured gas 
was shut down. 

The northern gas pipeline from Salta 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 5, 1959, 
p. 27) is expected to be completed this 
year. In the meanwhile the southern 
pipeline from Comodoro Rivadavia has 
acquired greater pumping capacIty and 
the 600,000 users of gas in the Buenos 
Aires area will be supplied entirely with 
natural gas from the south pending final 
work on the northern pipeline. Upon 
completion of the latter, gas coming 
from the south will be diverted to towns 
and industries along its route, and the 
northern pipeline will supply the Buenos 
Aires market.—U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, 


Belgian Congo Gas Field 
Development Suspended 


The natural gas of Lake Kivu re- 
portedly shows theoretical promise as a 
source of power, but it involves unsolved 
distribution and financial problems. The 
gas contains 24.8 percent methane with 
an estimated reserve of 57 billion cubic 
meters. Tapping is best in wells 260-300 
meters deep. Cost of tapping, purifica- 
tion, and storage is estimated at 55-60 
million franes, or $1.1 to $1.2 million 
for an output of 20 million cubic meters, 

Present estimated consumption is 10 
million cubic meters, which is too little 
to make production profitable. New in- 
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dustries such as fertilizers, distilleries, 
cement, ceramics, and refrigeration are 
potential consumers of the gas but busi- 
ness confidence is too low to undertake 
such new investments. 


Development of this gas field remains 
indeterminately suspended. 


Dial Phone System 
Planned in Austria 


The Austrian Post and Telegraph 
Administration in 1959 drafted a pro- 
gram for extension of the automatic 
dial system. The extension would cost 
$126,923,077 and would be carried out 
in two stages, 1959 through 1953 and 
1964 through 1968. The first stage would 
have as its main goal a complete auto- 
matic dial system in Vienna; the second 
would extend the system to all of the 
eastern Provinces. Thus by the end of 
1968 all telephone numbers in Austria 
would belong to an automatic telephone 
system, 


The telephone system in Austria is 
controlled entirely by the Government 
through AP&TA, and the Government 
authorizes the necessary funds for tele- 
phone work. 

Four large Austrian firms manufac- 
ture telephone equipment in addition to 
other types of electrical equipment— 
Siemens & Halske, G.m.b.H.—Wiener 
Schwachstromwerke: Czeija, Nissl & 
Co.-Standard Telephon & Telegraphen 
A. G.; Kapsch & Soehne-Telephon und 
Telegraphen-Fabriks A. G.; and E. 
Schrack-Elektrizitaets A. G., all located 
in Vienna. 

The Austrian telephone manufactures 
depend heavily on the domestic market. 
AP&TA buys nearly two-thirds of their 
output, and private firms absorb slightly 
less than one-third. Only about 10 per- 
cent of the industry’s production is 
exported. Thus, Austrian telephone 
manufacturers are vitally affected by 
the plan to install automatic telephone 
service in all of Austria. 


Charges Up 30 Percent 
In Port Rio de Janeiro 


A 30-percent increase in all port 
charges in Rio de Janeiro except those 
for internal warehousing went into ef- 
fect on Febuary 15. The Ministry of 
Transport and Communications direc- 
tive, which authorized the increase at 
the request of the Rio Port Administra- 
tion, also stated that by May a new 
schedule of charges in the port would 
be submitted for approval and that the 
charges would be equivalent to the cost 
of services rendered. 

Income from the higher charges is 
intended to meet the cost of wage in- 
creases already granted port workers 
and of a reclassification and upgrading 
of port personnel. 








World Power Meeting 
To Be Held in Paris 


The biennial Conference on Large 
Electric Power Systems will be held in 
Paris June 15-25, the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration reports. 

Called CIGRE from its official name 
“Conference Internationale des Grands 
Reseaux Electriques” it is a meeting 
place for leading electric power engi- 
neers from all over the world. Institut- 
ed in 1921, its membership has grown 
to more than 2,500 members represent- 
ing 51 countries. 

The object of the conference is to 
study technical problems arising in the 
construction, operation, and intercon- 
nection of high-voltage electric power 
stations and systems. It is the largest 
center in the world for exchange of 
such information, not only because of 
the number and diversity of countries 
participating, but also because of the 
abundant documentation, wide scope of 
the discussions, and the high standing of 
its members. 

Many countries of the world have 
been helped in developing their power 
supply systems through information ob- 
tained at these conferences. 

Membership includes representatives 
from power equipment manufacturers, 
contractors, engineering professors, con- 
sulting engineers, and engineers em- 
ployed in governmental electric power 
service. 


Manila Harbor To Expand, 


Improve Port Facilities 


A $14.6-million loan has been ap- 
proved by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the Republic of the 
Philippines to purchase U.S. materials 
and equipment for improvement and ex- 
pansion of Manila Harbor port facilities, 
the Eximbank has announced. A period 
of 15 years has been set as repayment 
time. 

In addition to construction of new 
piers, a substantial portion of South 
Harbor will be dredged to better depths. 
Use of the area is now hampered both 
by uncertain bottoms and by debris re- 
sulting from World War II sinkings. 
For this work, a major piece of equip- 
ment covered by the credit is a 20-inch 
hydraulic dredge to be obtained from 
U.S. manufacturers on an open-bid basis. 

Other purchases of materials and 
equipment involved in the project are 
for steel structurals and plate, cargo 
barges, construction equipment, gantry 
cranes, elevators, and conveyors. 








U.S. exports of most dairy products 
in 1959 declined substantially from 
1958, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROSECTS 


Supplementary information on 
eacn construction project followed 
by an asterisk may be obtained 
trom the Transportation and Util- 
ities Staff, Office of Economic 
Affeirs, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merece, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
Afghanistan. Land and water surveys 
(including hydroelectric potential), and 
an agriculture station to develop new 
agriculture methods and train extension 
workers are planned. The United Na- 
tions Special Fund has allocated $1.2 
million to this project. The Government 
will contribute the equivalent of $727,- 
000.* 





Australia. American Motor Courts 
plans a £800,000 ($1.7 million) moiel at 
Rosly Gardens, Kings Cross. 

Motel Corporation of Australia plans 
a chain of motels in the State of Queens- 
land. 

Carapark Holdings, the largest motel 
company, plans to spend £150,000 ($330,- 
000) on modernizing and extending its 
facilities on Brampton Island. 





Brazil. A vast network of agricultural 
storage facilities is proposed by Con- 
selho do Desenvolvinento do Nordeste 
(CODENO) for the northeast area of 
Brazil, consisting of 90 ton silos and 
warehouses capable of holding 30,000 
sacks of grain each. 

An 8-year plan is proposed to pro- 
vide electric service to the Northeast 
by Cia. Hidroelectrica do Sao. Francisco 
and Conselho do Desenvolvimento do 
Nordeste. The plan forsees complete 
electrification of the region by hydro- 
electric power of the Paulo Afonso Dam 
which could be producing 600,000 kilo- 
watts if additional work were completed 
at the reservoir. More than 28 billion 
cruzeiros ($1,540 million at official rate 
of exchange) will be required for the 
project. CODENO plans a $850,000 irri- 
gation project for the middle Sao Fran- 
cisco area. 

A synthetic rubber plant is planned 
by the State of Pernambuco. Of the 
estimated cost of $20 million, $10 mil- 
lion will be spent for machinery. The 
Banco Nacional do Desenvolviments 
Economico will supply 700 million cru- 
zeiros ($38 million) and the State 500 
million cruzeiros. 

The Secretary of Transportation of 
the State of Rio Grand do Sul has sub- 
mitted a bill to the Governor in which 
it is proposed the State should organize 
a silo and warehouse corporation, with 
the State as major shareholder. The 






ss 


corporation would have an initial capi- 
tal of 250 million cruzeiros ($113.7 mil- 
lion at official rate of exchange). 





Chile. A survey of mineral resources 
and a nationwide multipurpose network 
of hydrometric and hydrometeorological 
observation facilities are planned in 
Chile. A United Nations Special Fund 
contribution of $1.6 million and. a Gov- 
ernment contribution equivalent to $1.9 
million will finance the projects.* 





El Salvador. The Salvaderan Minis- 
try of Transport plans to expand [Ilo- 
pango Airport to accommodate jet air- 
craft. 





Hong Kong. Hong Kong plans to ex- 
pand its water supply by building a 
dam, pumping stations, and purifying 
plants at an estimated cost of HK$410 
million (US$71 million). 





India. An American syndicate headed 
by the Financial and Devolpment Fund, 


‘Inc., of New York City in collaboration 


with Nanubhai_ Industries Private 
Limited of Bombay will build a $3.8 
million nylon plant near Bombay to 
manufacture yarn. The machinery will 
be supplied by Von Kohorn Interna- 
tional of New York City. 





Iran. The Oil Consortium in Tehran 
plans a multichannel microwave VHF 
radio relay linkage between Karg Is- 
land, Gach Saran, and Agha Jari. 

The Government plans a 200,000-ton- 
a-year steel mill at Azna to cost $150 
million plus $50 million additional for 
railways and mine facilities. 

National Iranian Oil Co. plans to 
bring natural gas to Tehran from the 
newly discovered Sarajeh Field near 
Qom, as well as Sarojeh oil for refining, 
and to sponsor a petrochemical industry 
to use gas now being flared. 

Plan Organization plans a multipur- 
pose project on the Dez River for an 
initial power installation of 150,000 kilo- 
watts, irrigation for 50,000 acres, and 
flood control. The World Bank has ap- 
proved a loan equivalent to $42 million 
for the project.* 





Jamaica. Sheraton Hotel Corporation 
of the United States will build a 200- 
room hotel in the outskirts of Kingston. 

Japan. Nippon Gaishi K. K. plans to 
construct an 8-kiln plant costing 450 
million yen ($1.25 million) in Handa 
Aichi Prefecture for the production of 
insulators and insulator tubes. 


Tokai Steel Company plans to build 
a cold strip mill at Nagoya as the firs! 
stage of a plant which will occupy ove: 
5 million square meters. 





Netherlands. The Hotel-maatschappi; 
Rotterdam N.V. will build a 250-room 
Hilton hotel at Weena to be leased to 
and operated by Hilton Hotels Interni- 
tional Inc. of the United States. 


Royal Netherlands Blast Furnac: 
plans to expand its crude steel produc- 
tion from 1.4 to 1.9 million tons in 
1962 and eventually to 2.7 million tons. 
Its affiliate, Breedzand Rolling Mills, 
plans a corresponding expansion in pro- 
duction of cold-rolled thin sheet and 
tinplate. New converters, a new blast 
furnace, and electrolytic tinning equip- 
ment will be required. Cost of the ex- 
pansion is estimated at 155 million 
florin ($41 million). 


The AKU synthetic fiber concern of 
Arnhem and Pittsburgh Plate Glass In- 
ternational (U.S.) are planning to con- 
struct a fiberglass yarn plant _ in 
Western Europe, presumably in the 
Netherlands. 


State Mines plans to double its pres- 
ent- production of caprolactam, which 
amounted to 53 million fluorine in 195s 
and to treble its production of poly- 
ethylene, which was started in 1959. 





Peru. The Peruvian 5-year plan fo 
development of a large area in the 
Central Andean region east and south- 
east of Lima is well advanced, the 
Minister of Development and Public 
Works reports. Major projects incluce 
hydroelectric development on the Man- 
taro River, a railroad to link the Cen- 
tral Railway and Southern Railway 
systems, a network of highways, an 
construction of ore-processing plants 
Industrial development is planned, base: 
upon a comprehensive study of pos 
sibilities to be made by a foreign tech- 
nical firm and financed by “internationa! 
development institutions.” An _ invesi- 
ment figure of 15 billion sols ($547 mil- 
lion) is suggested. The 1960 budget fo. 
the Ministry includes items covering the 
defailed studies, including 2 million sols 
($73,000) for aerial photographi 
studies. 





Philippines. The National Power Cor 
poration plans a 50,000-kilowatt unit in 
its Maria Cristina Falls hydroelectric 
plant, in conjunction with expansion of 
the NASSCO steel mills in Iligan. A 
15-kilometer, 69-kilovolt, transmission 
line is planned from the Corporation's 
Agusan hydroelectric plant by 1960-6! 
to supply the Cagayon de Oro and Phil- 
ippine Packing Corporation. 


National Sewage and Water Works 
plans to build a pumping system and 
to divert the Alat River into the La 
Mesa Reservoir. Bond issues of 3.2 
million pesos ($1.5 million) and 1.5 mil- 
lion pesos ($640,000) have been author- 
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ized for these projects. Preliminary 
work on the projects, which are urgent- 
ly needed to forestall a water crisis in 
ihe Manila area, has been completed, 





Surinara, Initial plans are being 
drawn for the first stage of a 50,000- 
kilowatt hydroelectric plant on the 
Saramacca River. Construction is to be 
completed by 1968. Harza Engineering 
Co. (U.S.) is advisor tc the Government 
on power studies. When the 60-cycle 
Brokopondo hydroelectric project is 
completed in 1965, the present electrical 
equipment, which is 50 cycles, will have 
to be converted. 





Colombian Business... 


(Continued from page $) 


of January 1959 but decidedly larger 
than the $28.2 million for December 
1959. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that registration of coffee exports was 
suspended on December 10, and was not 
resumed until January 4. Coffee ex- 
ports in January totaled 438,614 60-kil- 
ogram bags, slightly below the January 
1959 total of 443,062 bags. 

An Office of Compensation was or- 
ganized within the Superintefdency of 
Imports to study barter applications 


and the possibilities of opening foreign 
markets for Colombian products. 


New Production Scheduled ~ 


A steel rolling mill of 50,000-ton an- 
nual capacity purchased by. Paz del Rio 
Steel Corp. from Compania de Acero 
del Pacifico de Chile for $244,560, ar- 
rived in January and will be erected at 
the company’s site at Belencito. The 
mill will be managed by the Koppers 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

The sheet metal will be used for the 
manufacture of tin cans, toys, and fur- 
niture, as well as for industrial con- 
struction. 

Productora Nacional de Automotores, 
S.A. (PANAL) plans to assemble motor 
vehicles at a plant in Bogota. The plant, 
which was built under specifications of 
American Motors Co. engineers, has an 
initial capacity of 8 cars a day or 1,500 
a year. PANAL expects to use 35 to 40 
percent of domestic material. 


Power Company Gets IBRD Loan 


The Bogota municipal power com- 
pany on January 20 signed a $17.6 mil- 
lion loan agreement with the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. The loan will be used for 
building a new 66,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric station; installing a fourth unit 


at an existing station to add 20,000 kil- 
owatts to the system; constructing a 
33,000-kilowatt thermoelectric plant at 
Zipaquira; and initiating construction of 
a 285-million-cubic-meter reservoir. The 
new facilities will almost double the 
generating capacity for the city of Bo- 
gota. Company plans call for a total 
generating capacity of approximately 
500,000 kilowatts within 7 years. 

Latin American air union talks, orig- 
inally scheduled to be held in Santiago, 
Chile, on January 20, have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. The conference was to 
have been the third in a series of dis- 
cussions of the possibility of forming a 
multinational airline for five countries 
and was to have been attended by both 
airline and governmental officials from 
Panama, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Chile, and by observers from Vene- 
zuela. The agenda reportedly called for 
firm decisions to be made on the or- 
ganization and financing of the pros- 
pective airline. U.S. and British aircraft 
manufacturers have carried on discus- 
sions with AVIANCA in an attempt to 
lease or sell their equipment to the Co- 
lombian airline and to obtain its support 
for their aircraft at the pending Latin 
American air union conference.—U:S. 
Embassy, Bogota. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 








Groceries and Fine Foods Fair 


To Be Held in Munich in Fall 


The next International Groceries and Fine Foods Exhibit (IKOFA) 
will be held in Munich, September 23-October 2, 1960. Since 1955, 
IKOFA has been held biennially, alternating with the General Food 
and Luxuries Exhibition (ANUGA) in Cologne. 


The exhibition area will comprise 17 


halls covering 55,000 square meters and , 


ample open-air exhibition space. 

U.S. agricultural commodities will be 
represented as in 1958 in an exhibit of 
1,400 square meters by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Exhibits will be grouped as follows: 
Essential and luxury foods; beverages; 
shop layout and equipment; packing; 
display facilities (display cases, etc.); 
storage equipment; refrigerators and 
deep-freeze equipment; cash registers; 
scales; automats; machines and tools 
for butchers, bakers and confectioners; 
transport equipment; publicity tech- 
niques. 

About 400 exhibitors have already 
signed for the 1960 fair, including 42 
foreign exhibitors and 18 foreign na- 
tional exhibits. The Soviet Union is 
planning an exhibit in its own pavilion 
this year, the first Russian participation 
in IKOFA. 

The last IKOFA, held in Munich Sep- 
tember 25-October 5, 1958 attracted 
1,507 exhibitors, 867 from foreign coun- 
tries displaying a wide range of food, 
food products, beverages, and food-store 
installations and equipment. The ma- 
jority of exhibitors reported satisfac- 
tion with orders, new business contacts, 
and publicity. The Fair attracted ap- 
proximately 360,000 visitors. 


Applications to exhibit and inquiries 





International Crafts and 
Trade Fair Set for June 


The Second International Crafts and 
Trade Fair will be held at the Belgrade 
fairgrounds, June 1-10, and the manage- 
ment is urging U.S. firms to participate. 

The Yogoslav Government, the Direc- 
tor General of the fair states, will al- 
locate $3 million in foreign exchange 
for the purchase of crafts, trade sup- 
plies, and equipment this year, which 
offers U.S. suppliers a good potential 
market. 

A comprehensive list of the kinds of 
equipment to be exhibited at the fair, 
supplied by the management, is avail- 
able from the Trade Development. Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Jasa Rajter, Director General, Belgrade 
Fair, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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may be directed to: IXOFA—Interna- 
tionale Kolonialwaren-und  Feinkost- 
Ausstellung, Muenshen 1960—There- 
sienhohe 14, Munich 12, Germany. 

Illustrated brochures and application 
forms are available also from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of: For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Munich, 


U.S. Firms Asked to 


Show at German Fair 


U.S. business firms are invited to 
exhibit at the 12th German Handicraft 
Fair in Munich on May 11-22. In addi- 
tion to offering exhibitors an opporitu- 
nity to present their wares to German 
customers, the fair director states it 
will also afford them contact with po- 
tential purchasers from a number of 
foreign countries. 


Among the special shows at the 1950 
fair will be: A sample show of aris 
and crafts; an international show, hand- 
icrafts and the church; an internation- 
al display, the home and interior deco- 
ration; and technical displays by the 
handicrafts’ supplying industries; alumi- 
num, coal, plastics, and steel. In ad- 
dition to emphasis on arts and crafts 
and other handicrafts like textiles, shoes 
or small furniture, space will be allotted 
to the supply industries for an exhibit 
of raw materials, semifinished products 
and tools and machines. 

Special events will include Federal 
congresses combined with technical dis- 
plays of the German Painters’ Trade, 
of the Mechanics and Machinists’ Trade 
and of the German Welders’ Associa- 
tion. The exhibit space area will com- 
prise 50,000 square meters in 20 cov- 
erd halls and a sizable outdoor exhibit 
area, 


Fourteen U.S. firms participated in 
the 1959 exhibition, which drew 340,000 
visitors. 

Applications and inquiries may be di- 
rected to Verein fuer Handwerek-Aus- 
stellungen und Messen e.V., Muenchen 
12, Theresienhoehe 14. 

Application forms and informational 
literature are also available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreizn Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 








Cargo Handling Exhibit 
Scheduled in Antwerp 


The Third International Cargo Han- 
dling Week, will be held June 6-11, in 
Antwerp. All types of equipment used 
in transporting goods from factory to 
consumer will be exhibited, including 
cranes, weighing machines, chain con- 
veyors, containers, loading equipment, 
tractors, cargo handling equipment, 
wagons, etc. 

American firms may participate di- 
réct or through their European agents. 
In the last show held in 1958, 2 Ameri- 
can firms exhibited direct and 4 
through Belgian agents. 


The Fair is sponsored by the Belgian 
National Committee of the Internation- 
al Cargo Handling Coordination Asso- 
ciation, 18 Korte Gasthisstraat, Ant- 
werp. 

The U.S. representative for the ex- 
hibition is the U.S. National Commit- 
tee of the International Cargo Handling 
Coordination Association, 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 


Copies of descriptive literature and 
application blanks are available from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


U.S. Firms Invited 
To Caribbean Fair 


U.S. firms are invited to participate 
in Construction Caribbean, the first 
building materials show to be held in 
the Caribbean area, scheduled for San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, June 3-9, at the San 
Juan Intercontinental Hotel. 

Exhibits will include construction 
equipment, todls, and all kinds of build- 
ing supplies and equipment used in the 
housing and construction industries. 

Construction Caribbean will be held 
concurrently with the 25th assembly of 
the World Planning and Housing Con- 
gress, which is expected to bring to the 
Commonwealth over 1,000 architects, 
engineers, and planners from 65 coun- 
tries. 

Working meetings and technical semi- 
nars will be conducted at the Fair by 
U.S., Puerto Rican, and Latin American 
industrial, engineering, architectural and 
business administration experts. 

Firms interested in exhibiting at Con- 
struction Caribbean may contact Orkin 
Expositions Management, 19 West 44th 
Street, Suite 1401, New York 36, N.Y. 
Additional information on regulations 
for exhibiting may be obtained from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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BRIEFS 





A limited number of copies of a bro- 
chure outlining the 1960 program of 
trade fairs in Frankfurt, Germany, are 
available from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Cemmerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Included are such fairs as the Inter- 
stoff Special Fair for Clothing and 
Textiles, 1st Fur Trade Fair, Interna- 
‘ional Laundry and Dry Cleaning Ex- 
hibition, International Bicycle and Mo- 
toreycle Exhibition, Frankfurt Book 
Fair, and 10th Culinary Art Exhibition 
for Hotel and Restaurant Trade.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Frankfurt. 





The Chief of the Foreign Participa- 
tion branch of the International Fair of 
Thessaloniki, Greece, has announced 
that 10 countries have completed nego- 
tiations for participation in the 1960 
fair to be held September 4-25. Great 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, France, 
Israel, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania will exhibit and 
negotiations are being completed with 
the United Arab Republic, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, East Germany, and 
the United States—U.S. Consulate 
General, Thessaloniki. 





The .16th International Sporting 
Goods Fair—Internationalen Sportarti- 
kel-Messe—was held in Wiesbaden, West 
Germany, January 17-20. The fair is con- 
sidered one of the most important com- 
mercial gatherings for the sellers and 
buyers of European sporting equipment. 
The majority of the 500 exhibitors were 
from West Germany, although firms 
from other European countries were 
represented.—U.S. Consulate General, 
Frankfurt. 





A Japanese floating fair, a converted 
10,000 ton freighter, will spend 6 days 
in New Zealand in November, the Japa- 
nese Industry Floating Fair Commis- 
sion has announced. Goods to be dis- 
played will consist mostly of heavy and 
light machinery, but will also include 
textiles, jewelry, and cars. 





The second INTERSTOFF Fair, open 
only to clothing manufacturers and 
wholesalers in the Organization of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OQEEC) 
countries, was held in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, January 12-15. West German ex- 
hibitors were outnumbered by those 
from the other OEEC countries by 79 
to 94, 

Exhibitors expressed satisfaction with 
the extent of interest and the volume 
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of sales. Orders reportedly were about 
30 percent over those taken at the first 
INTERSTOFF Fair held last July. Most 
of the goods exhibited were of cotton, 
or cotton mixed with synthetics. Very 
few woolen goods manufacturers were 
represented; silk was exhibited by only 
two French firms.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Frankfurt. 


Date for Chemical 
Exhibition Postponed 


The third International Chemical Ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the Yugoslav Un- 
ion of Chemists and Technologists, will 
be held at the Belgrade fairgrounds 


June 21-30, instead of June 1-10 as pre- 
viously announced. 


The concept for the exhibition has 
been expanded, the organizing commit- 
tee reports, and the entire fairgrounds 
will be used to provide for individual 
commodity groupings. The groups will 
include organic and inorganic chem- 
istry; chemical processing of wood and 
coal; foodstuffs; glass and ceramics; 
concrete and construction materials; 
cellulose and paper; leather and rubber; 
crude oil and processing; application of 
nuclear energy in chemistry; machinery 
for the chemical industry; and profes- 
sional literature. 


The decision to expand the scope of 
the exhibition, which was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 30, 
1959, page 35, reportedly was based on 
the Yugoslav Government’s interest in 
promoting growth of the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Fair officials have expressed interest 
in having American chemical and chem- 
ical equipment firms participate in the 
exhibition. Exhibit space runs from $25 
to $40 a square meter, depending on 
size of the space required. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the Belgrade Fair, P.O. Box 408, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. 








Fourth Bahrain Agricultural 
Show, Trade Fair To Be Held 


The Fourth Annual Bahrain Agricul- 
tural Show and Trade Fair will be held 
April 1-8, 1960. This is the only trade 
fair held in the Persian Gulf area, 
which includes the Eastern Province of 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, Kuwait, 
the Trucial States, and the Sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman. U.S. firms having 
agents in Bahrain are invited to partici- 
pate. 


The 1959 show consisted of 78 stands 
put up by 42 Bahrain firms. Exhibits in- 
cluded prefabricated houses, combine 
harvesters, stereophonic sound equip- 
ment, latest European and American 
automobiles and electrical and house- 
hold goods. Airlines, travel bureaus and 


FAIR AND EXHIBITIONS 


Interkama To Meet 
In Duesseldorf 


The second International Congress 
and Exhibition of Measuring Instru- 
ments and Automation will take place 
in Duesseldorf, Germany, October 19-26. 

More than 300 exhibitors are expected 
to display their merchandise on an ex- 
hibition space of about 30,000 square 
meters. About one-third of all exhibitors 
are expected to come from abroad, and 
to represent Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Poland, Switzerland, Sweden, and the 
United States. 


The event will be sponsored by Ger- 
man engineering societies and instru- 
ment producers’ associations. North 
West German Exhibition Company will 
be responsible for the organization and 
management of the fair. 

The exhibition will feature instru- 
ments and complete installations for 
measuring and controlling electric cur- 
rent, temperature, pressure, flow, con- 
centration, and other physical proper- 
ties. Those exhibits will be supple- 
mented by instruments for measuring 
length, tension, torsion, and force, spe- 
cia] emphasis to be placed on instru- 
ments which are electronically actuated. 

Special instruction courses will be 
held in connection with the fair, in 
which exhibitors will give advice and 
council on the use and maintenance of 
measuring and control devices and on 
improvement of existing models. 

Exhibitors at the first INTERKAMA 
in 1957 numbered 331, of which 149 
came from abroad. U.S. participation 
included three exhibitors represented 
by German or other European firms. 

A copy of the prospectus of the 1960 
fair is available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





construction companies also had ex- 
hibits. 

Arrangements are being made to 
show advertising films in an open-air 
theater seating 300. Organizations wish- 
ing to have their advertising films 
shown will be charged at the rate of 
$1.26 per 90 feet of 35 mm. film 
screened. If there is sufficient demand, 
it may also be possible to make ar- 
rangements for the screening of 16 mm. 
advertising films which will be charged 
pro rata. Deadline on receiving films is 
March 15, 1960. The rate of billboard 
advertising is $2.10 per square foot. 

U.S. firms having agents in Bahrain, 
interested in advertising or exhibiting 
at the 1960 show should write to: Bah- 
rain Department of Public Relations 
and Broadcasting, Post Office Box 253, 
Manama, Bahrain. The cable address is: 
“Relations, Bahrain.”—U.S. Consulate 
General, Bahrain. 
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United States Imports of Household 
Chinaware, Earthenware Increase 


Quantities of household chinaware 
table and kitchen articles and earthen- 
ware table and kitchen articles imported 
into the United States from all sources 
increased substantially in 1959, while 
imports of china hotel and restaurant 
ware—commercial chinaware—declined, 
preliminary figures released by the Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 

Continuing a trend that has been con- 
stantly upward since 1954, imports of 
household china table and kitchen arti- 
cles in 1959 reached a total of 10,441,089 
dozen pieces with a foreign value of 
$21,646,153, an increase of 25.2 percent 
over the quantity imported in 1958 and 
of approximately 75.5 percent over the 
quantity imported in 1954. Imports from 
all principal sources of supply, except 
Italy, were substantially greater in 1959 
than in 1954. 

In 1959 the United Kingdom continued 
to supply the major portion of bone 
china to the U.S. market. In all cate- 
gories, however, china table and kitchen 
articles manufactured in Japan ac- 
counted for 8,468,635 dozen pieces out 
of a total of 10,441,089 dozen pieces or 
81.1 percent of all household china table 
and kitchen articles imported in 1959. 

Imports of household earthenware 
table and kitchen articles from all 
sources were greater in quantity in 1955 
than in 1954 and in 1956 reached a total 
in excess of 6,750,000 dozen pieces. In 
1957 and 1958 the quantity of earthen- 
ware imported into the United States 
declined. The trend was reversed, how- 
ever, in 1959, and imports increased 
sharply, both in quantity and value, to 
a record high of 7,954,997 dozen pieces 
with a foreign value of $11,612,438. 

Imports in 1959 increased approxi- 
mately 36.2 percent in quantity and 28.5 
percent in value over 1958 and were 
approximately 136 percent over the 
quantity imported in 1954. Imports in 
1959 from most sources of supply 
showed sizeable increases over quanti- 
ties imported in 1958. Japan with a total 
of 6,109,336 dozen pieces supplied 76.8 
percent of all earthenware imported in 
1959 and the United Kingdom with 
1,441,299 dozen pieces supplied 18.1 per- 
cent. France and West Germany were 
the only countries which showed a de- 
cline. 

Imports of china hotel and restaurant 
ware—commercial ware—in 1959 de- 
clined to 177,806 dozen pieces from the 
previous high of 260,199 dozen pieces in 
1958; however, significant quantities of 
commerical chinaware have never been 
imported. 


Household China Exports Increase 


Exports of household china table and 
kitchen articles in 1959 increased 8,723 
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dozen pieces to a total of 50,040 dozen 
pieces. Approximately 25 percent of all 
exports of chinaware go to Canada and 
most of the remainder to various South 
American countries. 

Exports of household earthenware 
table and kitchen articles in 1959 de- 
clined 376,918 dozen pieces to-a total 
of 837,980 dozen pieces. Canada pur- 
chases approximately 95 percent of all 
earthenware table and kitchen articles 
exported by the United States with 
most of the remainder being sold to 
South American countries. 


Exports of china hotel and restaurant 
ware—commercial china—in 1959 de- 
clined 6,904 dozen pieces to a total of 
119,880 dozen pieces. Of all china hotel 
and restaurant ware exports, 58.6 per- 
cent goes to Canada and most of the 
remainder to South American countries. 

Detailed statistics on U.S. imports of 
household and commercial pottery prod- 
ucts for the years 1954-1959 are avail- 
able from BDSA’s Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 








Norwegian Photographic 
Product Imports Increase 


Norway imported photographic prod- 
ucts valued at 23,568,000 kroner (7.14 
kroner=US$1) in 1958, about 9.9 per- 
cent higher than for 1957. 


Principal suppliers are the United 
Kingdom, with approximately one-third; 
the Federal Republic of Germany, about 
one-fourth; and Belgium, in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 percent. The U.S. share 
is between 3 and 4 percent. Other sup- 
pliers are Italy, East Germany, France, 
and Switzerland. 

The leading import item in 1958 was 
hand cameras, parts, and lenses, valued 
at 6,549,000 kroner, a 55.6 percent in- 
crease over 1957. West Germany sup- 
plied the bulk of such imports. Photo- 
graphic paper increased 12.6 percent 
and came principally from West Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
gium. Although X-ray and other still 
photographic film imports declined, the 
United Kingdom continues to furnish 
the major portion of such imports.— 
Scientific, Motion Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 





Cuban exports of leather and leather 
products declined sharply from a total 
of 384,834 pesos (1 Cuban peso=US$1) 
in 1957 to 149,247 pesos in 1958.— 
Leather, Shoes, and Allied Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, 


PPPPPPPPPPPIPPPPPPIPEIIPIPIII AA 


Thailand To Produce 
Galvanized Steel 


Thai and Japanese interests on 
February 15 jointly established the 
_ Thailand Iron Works Co., Ltd., an 
enterprise to produce 42,000 metric 
tons a year of galvanized steel 
sheets, with gages ranging from 16 
to 35. 

The company obtained status as 
a “promoted industry” under Thai- 
land’s investment regulations (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug 
24, 1959, p. 6), and much of its cap- 
ital equipment, all ordered in 
Japan, has already been imported. 
Current registered capital is 20 
million baht (US$1=about 21 baht) 
and is owned 51 percent by the 
Thai and 49 percent by the Japa- 
nese participants——U.S. Embassy, 
Bangkok. 





Canadian Leather 
Shoe Output Changes 


Canadian leather footwear production 
in November 1959 was 276,567 pairs 
lower than the preceding month but 
58,677 pairs higher than in Novembe 
1958. For the first 11 months of 1959, 
however, production was 2,177,553 pairs 
greater than for the comparable months 
of 1958. 

Output totaled § 42,499,182 pairs in 
January-November 1959 compared to 
40,321,629 pairs in January-Novembet 
1958. A total of 3,625,363 pairs of shoes 
were produced in November 1959, com- 
pared to production of 3,901,930 pairs in 


October 1959 and 3,566,686 pairs in 
November 1958. 

Production of footwear with leather 
soles amounted to 14,684,467 pairs in 
1939 and to 14,623,387 pairs in 1958. 

Leather footwear production, by type. 
for the first 11 months of 1959 and 1958 
was as follows: 





1959 1958 
Men's .» 9,274,516 8,658,050 
Fp RRURR ee De AS A 1,558,246 1,534,722 
Youths’ . aE Te 724,058 430,716 
Women’s and girls’...........: 20,793.598 19,052,131 
I 4,137,181 4,307,344 


Children’s and ; 
little gent's ...........csssswsee 3,082,843 3,076,453 
Babies’ & infants’................ 2,978,740 3,262,213 
Total .....ccccccs:sscscosssscsssesreeees.42, 499,182 40,321,629 


Factories in operation in November 
totaled 256 and were located as fol- 
lows: Atlantic Provinces, 5; Quebec, 
151; Ontario, 89; Manitoba, 6; and Brit- 
ish Columbia, 5.—-Leather, Shoes and 
Allied Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 
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Foreign Visitors . . . 


(Continued from page 12) 

York Rd., Wetherby, Yorks., are inter- 
ested in visiting the Radio Engineering 
Show, March 21-24, and in securing 
agency for U.S. electronic products for 
distribution in the United Kingdom and 
making licensing arrangements to man- 
ufacture U.S. products. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 19 via New York for 2-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 61st Floor, Empire State 
Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York (March 19-24), 
Chicago (March 24-28), and New York 
(March 28-April 1). 

A. Thomson, representing Pyropress 
Engineering Co., 339a Bedford Rd., 
Kempston, Bedfordshire, is interested in 
meeting diesel engine builders in cities 
on itinerary. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 11 via New York for 9-day visit. 
U.S. address: c/o British Consulate Gen- 
eral, 99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York; Cleveland, Mt. 


Vernon, Springfiéld, and Hamilton, 
Ohio; Chicago; Milwaukee; and Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Netherlands 


G. J. Marsman, managing director, 
representing N.V. Euromatic, Nigtvecht, 
is interested in selling automatic foam 
rubber and urethan foam installations 
and machinery for steel drum cleaning. 
Was scheduled to arrive about March 
1 via New -York for 2-week visit. U.S. 
address: ¢/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Freeport, Il. 


Peru 


Messrs. Siro Tonani and Enrico Gaito, 
representing Carlos Mario Camusso 
S.A., Avda. Mrcl. Benavides 679, Lima, 
are interested in investigating U.S. 
market and appointing distributors for 
silver flatware and silver. artwork. 
Scheduled to arrive mid-March via Mi- 
ami for 1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Hotel Columbus, Miami, Fla.; The 
Stoneleigh, Dallas, Tex.; and Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Ave. & 42d St., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: Miami, Dal- 
las, New York, and possibly New Or- 
leans and Chicago. 

Philippines 

Edgardo C. Ledesma, representing 
Martha Enterprises, Inc., P.O. Box 171, 
Zamboanga City, is interested in buying 
plywood and veneer plants on deferred- 
payment basis, and selling logs, and 
rough sawn lumber. Seeks technical in- 
formation regarding establishment of 
plywood and veneer plant in the Philip- 
pines. Scheduled to arrive March 14 via 
Honolulu for 1-month visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: ¢/o Honorato C. Dizon, 218 Jules 
Ave., San Franciso 12, Calif. 


Sweden 


Aage Hermann Schmidt, representing 
C. Ljungdahls Handels & Fabriks AB, 
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The following items were ex-~ 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 


Butter imports into Italy from all 
sources have been suspended under the 
authority of 1958 decrees providing for 
such action when the Milan wholesale 
price drops below a certain level. The 
price applicable until April 30 is $1.21 
per kilogram (2.2 Ib.) 


Butter was one of the commodities 
freed from licensing control by the re- 
cent dollar liberalization, but as long as 
the present suspension lasts no imports 
are permitted. Imports were suspended 
in 1959, from mid-January Until July 2. 
—U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Preparations have been begun for the 
erection of a yeast factory in Angola, 
the local press reports. Corn and molas- 
ses syrup produced in Angola will be 
the raw materials. No estimates have 
been made as to when the factory will 
be constructed.—U.S. Consulate, Lu- 
anda. 





An attempt is being made to initiate 
an experimental banana plantation in 
Sierra Leone (West Africa). Small scale 
planting over a 3- or 4-year period is 
contemplated.—U.S. Consulate, Free- 
town. 





Coffee production in the Belgian Con- 
go is estimated at 109,000 metric tons 
for 1959-60, the off-year. Output was 
111,000 tons in 1958-59, and total ex- 
ports were 91,700, of which 19,700 went 
to the United States—U.S. Consulate 
General, Leopoldville. 





Pakistan will import about 955,000 
long tons of wheat during the year May 
#959-April 1960, compared to 575,000 
in the previous year. The 1959-60 import 
will be the largest on record for Pakis- 
tan, and the bulk of it will come from 
the United States, while production 





4 St. Eriksgatan, Goteborg, is interested 
in establishing trade contact with first- 
class manufacturers in the United States 
of marine paints and seeks technical 
information. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 2 via New York for 2-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o B. M. Heede, 
Ine., 30-01-37th Ave., Long Island City 
1, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York; 


Cleveland; Chicago; San Francisco; Los 


Angeles; New Orleans; 


Washington, 
D.C.; and other cities, 


prospects are about the same as those 
of last year, 3.8 million tons.—U.S. Em- 


bassy, Karachi. 





The de facto embargo on imports of 
US. rice into Greece has been partially 
lifted.—U.S. Embassy, Athens. 





Spain’s citrus production in 1959-60 is 
estimated at 1.6 million metric tons. 
Though the large output will consist of 
small fruit with limited export possibili- 
ties, exports should be at least 1 million 
tons. Exports from the beginning of the 
present season (November) through 
January 1960 amounted to 428,536 tons, 
about 100,000 more than at the same 
time last year.—U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 





Several large firms in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, are interested in importing eggs 
from the United States. Grade A mixed 
medium or large eggs are wanted, in 
lots of 1 to 3 thousand cases. Quotations 
must be either f.a.s. Miami or c.i-f. 
La Guaira. U.S. egg sales to Venezuela 
have been retarded because exporters’ 
prices were not competitive with Cana- 
dian and Danish suppliers’—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Caracas. 





The first official estimate of the fiue- 
cured tobacco output of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland for 1959-60 is to be released 
about March 15, 2 weeks late. The first 
official estimate is based on a sample 
survey of approximately 800 tobacco 
producers.—U.S. Consulate General, Sal- 
isbury. 





Denmark has liberalized the importa- 
tion of canned peaches, apricots, pine- 
apple, and citrus fruits (but not juices). 
—U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 





Production of hops in Tasmania for 
the current season is estimated at 24 
to 2% million pounds.—U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 





Imports of instant coffee into Norway 
will be liberalized on April 1. Trade 
sources report that consumption is still 
small, but an increase is expected when 
imports are permitted. One local plant 
produces instant coffee.—U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 





Brazil’s 1959-60 wheat production will 
not be greater than 350,000 tons, accord- 
ing to estimates of the trade, of which 
perhaps 250,000 tons will be available 
for commerce. The national wheat sup- 
ply for 1960 is seriously low and there 
is concern about the situation after mid- 
year.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Beigian Photo Item 
Exports Expand 


Belgium’s foreign sales of photographic 
products continued to expand in the first 
9 months of 1959. Total shipments were 
valued at 1,794,082,000 francs (1 Belgian 
franc = US$0.02), a gain of 14.4 percent 
compared with exports for the corre- 
sponding period of 1958. 

The leading export item continues to 
be X-ray film other than in rolls. For- 
eign sales in the first 9 months of 1959 
totaled 370,252,000 francs, or 17.9 per- 
cent greater than shipments in the like 
period of 1958. Sales to the United 
States amounted to 90,804,000 francs 


during this period, compared with 71,- 
111,000 francs for the 1958 period, In- 
ereases were also recorded to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 


Foreign shipments of sensitized pho- 
tographic paper amounted to 398,162,000 





Sweden Foreign Purchases 


Of Photo Products Up 


Foreign purchases of photographic 
products by Sweden in 1958 were valued 
at 75,207,000 crowns ($14,514,951), an 
increase of 11.8 percent compared with 
1957. 

Imports of cameras were valued 
at 24,312,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown 
=US$0.193), compared with 22,355,000 
crowns in the preceding year. Photo- 
graphic film, other than X-ray and mo- 
tion picture, amounted to 16,009,000 
crowns, a gain of 8.3 percent compared 
with the 1957 imports. 

The other two important items wére 
photographie paper, totaling 11,862,000 
crowns, and X-ray film amounting to 
10,040,000 crowns, recording gains of 
6.3 percent and 24.2 percent respec- 
tively over the corresponding period 
of 1957. 
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francs in the first three quarters of 
1959, more than one-third greater than 
the corresponding period of 1958. The 
United States took 143,459,000 francs, 
17 percent greater than the same 1958 


period. Exports increased to the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Netherlands, and 
West Germany, but Italy and France 
took less. 

Exports of sensitized motion-picture 
film, 35 millimeter or larger, dropped 
17.7 percent, partly because of lower 
shipments of color film to China and 
Poland and black and white film to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 


Exports of sensitized motion-picture 
film, less than 35 millimeters in width, 
increaséd more than 10 percent. Sales 
of color film to the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, and Italy were larger. 
In the black and white category, how- 
ever, exports to the United States 
jumped from 3,542,000 francs in the 
first 9 months of 1958 to 13,022,000 
francs in the corresponding 9 months 
of 1959.—Scientific, Motion Picture, and 
Photographic Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 


Turkish Firm To Purchase 
U.S. Materials, Services 


The Export-Import Bank of Washince- 
ton and the Government of Turke, 
have signed an agreement finalizing 
$15 million credit for purchase of U.S 
heavy materials to produce steel an 
iron ore. 


Provision for the loan was originally 
approved by the Bank in 1958 as a 
$37.5 million line of credit. 


The $15 million loan was to the Turk- 
ish Iron and Steel Industries of Kara- 
buk, and will be used to assist in the 
expansion of Turkish steel and iron 
ore capacities. Plans call for increases 
in steel ingot production to 600,000 tons 
annually. Present ingot production is 
nearly 200,000 tons. Iron ore production 
would be increased from 500,000 tons 
annually to 1.1 million tons. 


Materials and services sought for the 
project are equipment and _ technica! 
services to complete a steel fabricating 
shop to increase ore and ingot outpul, 
auxiliary rolling mill machinery, and 
new iron and steel foundries. 








Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for Foreign Commerce Weekly at 
$6 a year ($3.25 additional for foreign mailing). 
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Mail to the necrest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Enclose check or money order puyable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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